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IGNITE THE GASOLINE DRIDPING FROM MEASLES’ 
CAR JUST AS THE VEHICLE ROUNDS A CURVE AT TERRIFIC 
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THE ROLLING MOTION EXTINGUISHES | |UNAWARE OF THE DETECTIVES WHERE- 
FLAMES AS TRACY LANDS IN AN | | ABOUTS, THE SQUADS PASS ON IN 
-COVERED DITCH ; THEIR PURSUIT OF MEASLE $’ CAR 



































THE HEAT IS .| fey HERE — wiTu 7 Lae MEANWHILE, BACK AT THE HOTHOUSE 
—=\ TERRIFIC.’ 7, /,— ANOTHER “| fF THAT CHEMICAL 7H 9 —GRAVEL GERTIE KEEPS WATCH OVER 
ae : ane hi7 Me THE TWO WOUNDED HENCHMEN 

= Lie iy MEASLES LEFT BEHIND 



































[ MEASLES AND SHORTY WHINE, 
LEFT US BEHIND. THE YOU BE MEASLES, E ‘SURE DONE 

DOUBLE-CROSSERS. WAIT | RATS ALL RIGHT A) 
TILL—OH, MY SHOULDER. WHINE 7 





IT MUST —/ YEAU HE'S 



























































SAY, YOU- FELLOWS OUGHT = SORRY? THAT’S WHY WE YES, BOYS, THAT'S ¥ 
TO BE MORE CAREFUL WITH CAME BACK. 1TS TOO WINDY TO 
YOUR TOOLS. A PAIR OF 


THE ENO OF 4 
UP THERE WE’RE GOING TO BAD ERIDEMIC / 
PLIERS. JUST FELL OUT OF 


TIE THIS BABY TIGHT TILL 











DO THEY DREAM THE HEARTLESS 
MEASLES IS HIDING IN. THE TELEPHONE LINE- 
MAN AERIAL TENT RIGHT OVER THEIR HEADS.) 











Courtesy Chi. Trib. New York News Syndicate, inc., Distributed Thru CNS) .. 























THE SHIP (S 
SINKING —~ 


IT'S & SHAME? 





THE 
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WELL WELLS A — CREA.) 














THIS ROCKY CAREER ){/HMP! IT DOESN'T AE. 
ANYBODY AN 





















YAS J 

USUALLY T 
= GO To THE 
OPERA 


Col 











OUR BOARDING HOUSE 








NES, = _ SNOW I SUPPOSE I GOTTA GO 3 3 


THIS WOULD BE 4 GOOD TIME TO 
PRACTICE YOouR 























' AUNT IN AND SCRAPE SOME 
\-VIN ( MARTHA Y_- GCREECHES Out 
° di , Be = OF THAT CIGAR 
Wt, An Sa |) Box: ' 
* y * “ E 
¢ i p< ae, 
Pein 0 a / at 
ya Jt, | 
= Ty” i x a 
Ae ate. tc _Y/ - Shak, ss 
ge 2a a Nee * SS on ae 
iy, , hs ~~ 4 //} * ifs ” 























VES M!/ TD RATHER. 
TAKE A LICKING, 
BUT OKAY / 




























IF I HAVE TO KEEP ON 

ACTICING THIS FIDDLE, 
TL BE ALUNATIC BEFORE 
TM OLD ENOUGH TO wes: 4 


EGAD, ALVIN 7 
THAT IS A 

SHOCKING 
65ENTIMENT 


OF GREAT , 

















T SAVED MNSELF 

| ae THE GTEW, 
BY PLANING 

ON A BAGPIPE 9 





MUSICIANS ! 






SKIN AND A 
FEW HOLLOWED 
- ELEPHANT 
HEY STILL TALK ABOUT ME WHEN L TUSKS = 
PLAYED AS A CHILD PRODIGY IN 
LONDON), PARIS AND MOSCOW = 






TM REGUS PAT.OFF. _ 



















7 ove! I HAVE PLAYED IN 
<{ “DESERTS AND IN PALACES / 
SUCH ODD INSTRUMENTS AS 
THE DULCIMER,, THEORBO, 


HINDU VINA AND GITTERN 
ARE AS aa 12 









EGAD, MN GOV! LET ME TAKE } 
WIOLIN TO SEE IF THE 
OLD MAGIC LINGERS I) 

SE TOILWORN FINGERS! 
= WITH 
big PLEASURE 

< UNCLE 






























Pas, YOU AWARE ft GO TRY AN OPEN- AIR SOLO WITH / 
THIS INSTRUMENT ON THE RUGS) 


ms 
=: 


YOu ARE 
INTERRUPTING A. 
MN 


EGAD, ape eter UP YOU BIG BARN OWL AND | 





























































we last 
fight ate 














BLONDIE 


CHIC YOUNG- 


Regweesed U S Pacem: Offer 
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~a@ (YOULL HAVE TO PUTA NOTE OUT] 
; Q)* —{ FOR THE MILKMAN, TELLING 
DID YOU Gy 1 \ 
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by 

















Ten 


Ss “3 


»VAGWOOD!) £7 
SEE WHO IT'S. “\ Us sig 

> WHOS POUNDING ) ~ @ 
ON THE DOOR _/7 
LIKE THAT __ J 
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) WHATS THE >) 





EXCITEMENT 
Ra ae 






























Vo NOw THEY'RE + MAYBE WED ) 
THROWING ROCKS } 
af 





nqneaskanp 














} 
_( BETTER CALL j 
> \ THE POLICE <x 

Fs } 





AT THE 
WINDOW 
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THE DOOR 
SLAMMED 
BEHIND ME . 
AND I COULDN'T - 

GET BACK / 
IN THE 
HOUSE j 
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ths last 
sht atop Mt. Belvedere, the 2,700- 








ALL THIS 
COM Lis: Stag 


a = 


JUST BECAUSE eset” 


OF COTTAGE 

CHEESE AT 

TWO OCLOCK 
IN THE 


YOU orrace 






























NOW, YOU'LL 

HAVE TO TAKE 
A HOT MUSTARD 
BATH, BEFORE 
YOU GET BACK 




























































~ && - —=—! 1 COULDNT 2 
C2 3 (7 i. ULDN t 
a Py ™ ! \ to FIND THE 
>» MUSTARD 


3 A 
J Aso 1 USED 
a ATSUP , 
X $ tee U , 


< . iacuall 











Susuauc ucsenders Ih & rire} WasJUt & sulud—Ca..d tur o 
elements to move directly forward 


(Continued on page 4j ‘ appeared, 








+4 HIM TO LEAVE SOME 
5 heals . J 























ATE Inc WORLD RIGHTS RESERVED 














































JEST AS AH WAS BUILDIN’ UP GOOD 
WILL FO’ TH’ NAME O° JONES IN 
THIS COMMOONITY-WHO' HAS T 
BREEZE.'IN BUT MAH COUSIN ~- ‘ONE- 
WEAKNESS” JONES 7- THET_ONE 
WEAKNESS ©’ HERS ALLUS GOT TH 
FAMBLY INTO TH’ MOST (508) ‘ 
HOOMILIATIN’ SITCH-EE -AY-SHUNS 














BUT-MEBBE EVERYTHING WILL 
BE AWRIGHT #- NO ONE IN 

BOGPATCH KNOWS THET ONE - 
WEAKNESS GOT ONE FATAL 
WEAKNESS. 
























oe ma eot - 
Bur AVAILABLE. JONES 1S wrRone- 
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3 .GAY BLADES KNOW IT- 
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WE KNOWS THET WE ALL PULLED 
COLB AN’ BOOTIFUL STRAWS AS T°’ 
CRITTER GOT ONE WHICH’ D TRY 
WEAKNESS -AN’ BETWEEN ) T’KISS HER 
TH’ THREE: ©’ US WE IS FIRST. GUS 
BOUND T’ FIND OUT WHUT/ GOOSEGREASE 
DONE WoNr 
THAR HE |S 
NOW- A-TRYN 
T’FIGGER 
OUT HET 

















ON 
WEAK NES 











F (*/T MAINT MAH TYPE O PHYYZEER THETS 
HER ONE WEAKNESS OV ACCANVT O° 
AFTER SHE LOOKED ME ALL OVER 

SHE GIVE O/T WF ge 

A SCORNFUL LAUGH 

AN’ YAWNWED 
FACE ~) 































(-WI-NIT- MEBRE BENIN’ TOO SOFT~ 
HEARTED (8 IT.A- MEBBRE TH’ 
SIGHT OF A STRONG MAN A- r\ 
WEEPIA' W/LL BREAK HER 
DOWN -AYZL TELL HER A SAD 
STORY -MAINLY 
LIES=) 















CHILLUN IS BRUNG UP WIF_LOVE AN’ KISSES.” 
AM WERE BRUNG UP WIF BASHIN'S AN 
KICKIN ’S “7.50, NATCHERLY 
NOW THET AH HAS 

BLOSSOMED TO FULL 
BLOWN MANHOOD, gaaé 
AH GOT A (S08Y 


NEVAH LOVED ME/ or: 




















F ans wants 7 ee CURED 0° max 
COMPLEX YO" IS TH’ ONLY GAL IN ALL 
CREATION AH IS WILLIN’ T’LET MISS ME- 
PLANT ONE SMACK ON MAH, QUIVERIN LIPS, 
ONE-WEAKNESS, AN’ THET (eR 

COM-PLEX WILL GO x 

























AH‘M HAPPY 
NUFF AS 
AH 1S.- 


TH’ HAPPINESS 
©’ KNOWIN’ THET . 
YO’ HAVE SAVED 
A FELLOW HOOMIN 
BEAN FUM A 
LOVELESS LIFE /7 








AW Bin ANALYZIN’ TH CASE 
“HER ONE WEAKNESS /S 
TH’ VIRILE, “KISS -ME-AN-N 
-BACK-TALK* TYPE OF | 
APPROACH, NO DOUBT./TK 
NIGHT 1S YOUNG pr 

AN’ AH 1S FULL O’( 








HER ONE 
WEAKNESS 











HARD. AS 1 DETERMIN-AY-SHUN. 9a 
A TURNIP~)-HYAR AH Go” )\4°° 





atw 
a/ 















ONE - WEAKNESS “47— 
WOULD YO" CARE T’ 
SASHAY UP DAID 
GOAT LANE AN’ 
MAKE BOOTIFUL 4 
Moosic 
TOGETHER?? 








(Courtesy of United Features Syndicate, distributed through CNS) °-_ 












— TO BE 
CONTINUED 
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British 12 Miles From Bremen 
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Red Army Forces 
Encircling Vienna 
As Fighting Rages 





LONDON, April 7—Russian forces were steadily moving around 
Vienna to complete the encirclement of the Austrian capital today 
while in the outer suburbs fierce street fighting was in progress. 

Russian operations were proceeding according to plan, despite 
heavy opposition from German forces sheltered by pillboxes and 
hidden in reinforced public buildings. 

The Red Armies were reported to have captured a point 
to the north of Vienna’s deer park which threatened to cut off 
the Nazi supplies to artillery po-+ 


sitions in the park. 

Heavy battles were in progress 
for the western suburbs, Wadling- 
nau and Mariabrunn, the latter an 
important junction for railway and 
highway traffic. 

A Vienna radio announcer, tell- 
ing of the battling around the city, 
said that although the “ear-split- 
ting gunfire goes on as flak is flyin 
over our heads, tramcars are 
running on those lines which have 
F not been destroyed in air raids.” 

The announcer interrupted a 
program of patriotic music to re- 


port that Russian assault teams} 


were storming the city proper after 
penetrating the suburbs, but he 
claimed that the defenders had re- 
pulsed the attack. 

German grenadier “alarm units” 
and Volkssturm groups were in- 
cluded in the city’s defense forces. 

Russian troops now control the 
entire southern bank of the 
Danube between Bratislava and 
Vienna. Marshal Rodion Malinov- 
sky's 2nd Ukrainian armies were 
moving to cut off German escape 
routes to the northeast, while Mar- 
shal Feodor Tolbukhin was swing- 
ing around to the west of the Aus- 
trian capital to cut off communi- 
cations from that side. 

Three major highways, leading 
respectively to Emo, Prague and 
Pilsen, still remain to the Ger- 
mans, but the best evacuation or 
reinforcement route through Linz 
already had been half-throttled by 
the Soviet advance across the east- 
west autobahn which brought the 
wey beyond the Danube under 


The Germans appeared to be 
growing increasingly uneasy over 
the threat of a direct assault on 
Berlin from Marshal George Zhu- 
kov'’s bridgehead over the Oder 
River at Kustrin. One German 
Commentator observed, according 
to the Associated Press, that the 
ussians had completed their prep- 
eaations and were awaiting only 
oe ett moment in which to 


he 





1 











U. K. Hears Vienna 
Fighting On Radio 


LONDON, April 7—The rumble 
of guns and crash of shells in Vi- 
enna were plainly heard in Eng- 
land tonight, Reuter’s reported, 
when the monitored Vienna radio 
broke into a program of patriotic 
songs to announce the beginning 
of the city’s siege and then 
Switched the microphone over to 
record the roar of battle in its 
suburbs. 

The radio also broadcast the 
ringing of the famous bells of St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral, which 
sounded the alarm when the 
Turks neared Vienna in 1529 and 
1683. The bells apparently were 
enlisted by the Germans to rally 
the Viennese to defend their city. 


Coal Strikes Force 
Steel Mill Closings 


WASHINGTON, April 7 (UP)—| 
Thirty-seven furnaces, normally 
producing 10,000 tons of steel daily, 
are to be shut down because 0 
coal strikes, a statement issued by 
the U. S. Steel Corporation said 
today. | 

Scattered unofficial strikes in} 
the U. S. coal areas followed expir- 
ation of the old agreement between 
miners and owners at the end of 
last week. 

The War Labor Board.was set 
today to take a direct hand in the 














West Front 


Box Score 





Lightning Advance 


Y 





As of 1700 hours yesterday, 
and Stripes went to press, the B 
advanced 35 miles in 24 hours 


in a huge slice of Reich territor 


The American 7th Army, 

The American 9th Army w 
northern Germany. 

The daily prisoner catch in 
mated rate of more than 20,000. 


in the east and west now ho 


when this edition of The Stars 
attle of Germany was still going 


very well for the Allies and looked something like this: 
The British 7th Armored Division (the famed “Desert Rats’’) 


to within 12 miles of Bremen, 


one of Germany’s biggest ports. This operation, beside taking 


y, all but severed German units 


fighting in The Netherlands from the rest of the Reich. 

American 3rd Army columns attacking Urfel, east of Gotha, 
were about 130 miles from Berlin and some 150 from Marshal 
Koniev’s lst Ukrainian Army southeast of Berlin. 


advancing into south central 


Germany, was 38 miles from Nuremberg, citadel of Nazism. 


as across the Weser River and 


within 1% miles of Hanover and going strong on the plains of 


the west continued at an esti- 


Hasty and unofficial estimates are that, all told, the Allies 


ld about one-fifth of Greater 


Germany as it existed before 1939. 





Quick Moves 


Likely, Wa 


To Pacific 
rns Marshall 





American troops from Europe to 


General Marshall declared that 


WASHINGTON , April 7 (ANS)—The transfer of high priority 


the Pacific must start “literally 


on an hour’s notice” from V-day, General George C. Marshall, 
U. S. Chief of Staff, declared yesterday. 
In an Army Day address to the Military Order of World Wars, 


the redeployment period will be 





battles now being fought. 

The Chief of Staff said that the 
attitude of the people at home will 
be of the “utmost importance” to 
Army morale and fighting efficiency 
during the redeployment phase. 

General Marshall served notice 
that the desire of veterans in the 
war against Germany to see their 
families and sweethearts before 
facing the Japs would cause “criti- 
cal days” of delay at the expense of 
American lives. 

“The task will be one of great 
difficulties,” he continued, “but I 
am confident that it will be carried 
out in a thoroughly workmanlike 
manner. We are not worried over 
that phase. 

“The moment hostilities cease in 
Europe there will be an overwhelm- 
ing urge in every soldier to rejoin 
his wife or his family or to see his 
girl, to leave the scenes of destruc- 
tion and desolation in which he has 
fought and labored at such great 





soft coal wage dispute to break the 
five-week deadlock between the op-| 
erators and United Mine Workers. 

The two parties were ordered to; 


(Continued on page 4) 


risks to life and limb. Yet at that 
very moment it is imperative we 
start the movement through Suez 
and through the Panama Canal of 


(Continued on page ¢) 





sth Army Troops Gain Three Miles; 
ft Flank Into 


Wedge Le 


Kraut Lines 





By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
and Sgt. BOB FLEISHER 


Stas? Correspondents 


tt U. S. FORCES ATTACK- 
od UP THE LIGURIAN COAST, 
*) 16 (Delayed)—After two days 

increasingly bitter mountain 
—. American doughboys have 
the 8 three-mile spike through 
~ - el crust of German defenses 
4. © Sth Army’s extreme left 


ee hours today virtually the 
sy are-topped ridge dominating 
od Castal flats between the Cin- 
\ ~ Canal and the German-held 
yA Massa are in our hands. 
ne eight hundred-foot 
Car. eorito and 3,300-f, . 
ie on are firmly neld ware TP 
Simm rans of some of Italy’s 
€st battles are mopping up 





the last sui 
uicide defenders i fire 
feht atop Mt. Belvedere, the 2,700- 


foot peak which dominates Massa 
from the east. 

A German company commander 
and 108 other dirty, bearded pris- 
oners have passed through one regi- 
mental PW cage. The figure has 
been mounting by the hour. Field 
commanders report one German 
company totally destroyed and at 
least two others savagely mauled. 

The attack caught the Germans 
completely by surprise and 30 Land- 
sers standing in line for morning 
chow were killed by American in- 
fantry in their first push. It was 
the brilliant tactical] planning of Lt. 
Col. Virgil R. Miller of Winneconne, 
Wis., which brought initial suc- 
cesses virtually without casualties. 
After that, with the Germans cut 
off and fighting desperately, the 
courage and battle experience of the 
veterans battling across the ridge 
against fire from the front and two 
flanks brought continued advances. 

The battle plan—which worked 
without a hitch—called for some 


against the mountain-dotted ridge 
while others infiltrated from the 
rear and east. One large body of 
troops moved into several No-Man’s- 
Land villages east of Mt. Folgorito 
Tuesday night and remained under 
cover all day Wednesday. Wednes- 
day night, with Partisan guides 
leading the way, they slipped behind 
the enemy lines over a secret trail 
which the Germans long have been 
using in their attempts to slip spies 
from La Spezia through our lines. 

Then at 0455 hours Thursday the 
attack got underway with a shat- 
tering ten-minute artillery barrage. 
British and American guns of all 
calibers pounded the ridge line along 
which the main attack was to come. 
Infantry veterans and PWs taken 
later in the day said the prelimin- 
arv barrage was one of the most 
effective they ever saw, with few 
shells falling outside the target 
area. 

The doughboys jumped off on 








elements to move directly forward 


(Continued on page 4) 


even more critical than the+ 


Huge Jap Battleship 
Sunk Near Okinawa 


GUAM, April 7— The Japanese 
Navy's greatest battleship, the 45,- 
000-ton Yamato, and five other Jap 
warShips have been sunk by units 
of the Pacific Fleet in a large-scale 
sea battle in the vicinity of Okinawa, 
Admiral Chester Nimitz announced 
late today. 

At least 391 attacking Japanese 
planes were destroyed also, the com- 
munique reported. 

American losses were three cruis- 
ers, three destroyers and seven 
planes. 

Okinawa, invaded last week by 
United States Marine and Army 
forces, is the main island of the 
Ryukyu Islands. 

Yesterday at least 150 attacking 
Japanese planes were shot out of 
the air above the American invasion 
fleet massed at Okinawa when a 
large force of Jap aircraft attempted 
to raid the fleet. 

Only minor damage was inflicted 
on the mighty armada, the naval 
chief stated, and no ships were put 
out of operation. 

In ground action on the main 
Ryukyu island, only 325 miles from 
Japan proper, American Marines on 
the northern end of the U. S. line 
scored advances up to 5,000 yards, 
meeting only “scattered groups of 
the enemy,” while to the south, in- 
fantrymen driving on Okinawa’s 

(Continued on page 4) 


Two Gls Get Life Raps 
In Gasoline Theft Case 


PARIS, April 7 (AP)—Two Ameri- 
can soldiers were sentenced by a 
military court to life imprisonment 
today in the 5,000,000-franc Army 
gasoline theft cases for which a 
French middleman was sentenced 
to four years imprisonment a month 
ago by a French civil court. 

The case involved the theft of 
truckloads of gasoline which. 
through the middleman, was sold 
to various buyers, including three 
Paris newspapers, whose directors 
were summoned for trial but never 
appeared, 





Sealing Off Krauts 
Still Left In Holland 


SHAEF, April 7—Allied forces 
drove to within 12 miles of the 
great north German port of 
Bremen today in a sensational 
advance that threatened to cut 
off all of western Germany and 
the Nazi-occupied section of The 
Netherlands. 

Veterans of the famous British 
7th Armored Division, the “Desert 
Rats,” were but a dozen miles from 
Bremen and only two miles from 
the Weser River after a lightning 
35-mile drive. 

Sixty miles to the west, other 
Allied armored forces, driving a 
wedge to the North Sea, had only 
35 miles to go to reach the coast of 
Dollert Bay on the Dutch-German 
frontier. 

As Canadian armor sped north- 
ward to the border town of Hebeler- 
meer, covering 40 miles in 24 hours 
to heighten the threat to the re- 
maining German forces in Holland, 
other Canadian troops, cutting 
across toward the Zuider Zee, 
reached points 12 miles from the 
last major rail line leading to the 
enemy-held ports of Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam and The Hague. 

At the same time, three British 
and American divisions bulged out 
of their six or more Weser River 
bridgeheads to advance to within 
less than 10 miles of Hanover. 

United States Ist Army troops 
poured through the Hessian Gap in 
a new surge to the east from the 
tight-trapped Ruhr. Lt. Gen. George 
S. Patton Jr., rushing up supplies for 
the last lap, massed his infantry- 
{supported striking force of three 
tank divisions on the Thuringian 
Plain in an arc facing Erfurt and 
Jena. 

To the south, forward elements 
of the U. S. 7th Army advanced be- 
yond the Main River to within 38 
miles to Nuremberg. 

Front-line dispatches indicated 
that the Desert Rats encountered 
no serious opposition in their fast- 
moving advance. Open-throttled 
tanks—running well—were said to 
have raced past signposts, mile- 
stones and through villages with- 
out stopping. 

The ist Army spring from the 
Ruhr ring took Lt. Gen. Courtney 
H. Hodges’ troops to a point 12 
miles to the east of Kassel. 

The British 6th Airborne Divi- 
sion’s two bridgeheads over the 


(Continued on page 4) 


New Crisis Looms 
For Greek Premier 


ATHENS, April 7 (UP)—Greece 
today was faced with political ten- 
sion which might develop into a 
government crisis as Royalists be- 
gan a campaign to force the resig- 
nation of Premier Nicholas Plas- 
tiras and his cabinet. 

The situation arose as a result 
of the publication in an Athens 
Royalist paper of a letter written 
by Plastiras in July, 1941. from 
Nice, where he was living at that 
time, to the Greek ambassador in 
Vichy. 

In that letter, Plastiras blamed 
Greek Premier Koryzis’ govern- 
ment for not accepting the Ger- 
man offer to mediate in the Italo- 
Greek war in April, 1941. 

Plastiras admitted today that the 
letter was true but added that 
other paragraphs of the letter, as 
well as interviews given by him 
at that time to American press- 
men, proved his “undoubted faith 
in the cause of the Allies by Mage 
a 








side Greece should rank at 
costs.” a 
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Solons Ha 


Draft Possibilities 


WASHINGTON, April 7 (ANS)—Fast-breaking military and 
diplomatic successes started talk in Congress today of restric- 
tions on the use of youths of 19 for combat and abandonment 
of nurse draft legislation, according to Associated Press. 


Sen Hiram Johnson (D., Co 
of his colleagues, said it was not 


the Selective Service Act may be allowed to expire May 15. 
On the other hand, Senator Hill, (D., Ala.), told reporters: “We 


,o 


sh Over 


lo.), more optimistic than some 
outside the realms of possibility 





cannot afford to relax our ef-? 


forts for either Selective Service | 
Act extension or induction of 
vitally needed nurses at a point 
short of peace on both the Eu- 
ropean and Pacific fronts.” 

The Administration has held up| 
action on the House-approved legis- | 
lation extending the Selective Serv- | 
fice Act one year pending a final 
vote on the U. S.-Mexico Water) 
Treaty, on which debate may con-| 
tinue two weeks. | 

Hill said he planned to call up 
the nurse draft bil] immediately 
after action on the Selective Serv-| 
ice measure. 

Senator Johnson, who joined Sen- 
ators Stewart (D., Tenn.), Rever- 
comb (R., W. Va.), and Wilson (R., 
Iowa), in an amendment to pro- 
hibit sending a youth under 19 into 
combat unless he had six months’ 
training told reporters: “Certainly 
the successes against Europe and 
the prospects of Russia’s entrance 
into the war against Japan make it 
unnecessary to rush boys into bat- 
tle lines short of training. The Army 
is getting nurses now faster than 
it can place them.” 

General George C. Marshall told 
a closed meeting of the Military 
Committee recently that members 
could take his word that men are 
not being used as infantry replace- 
ments for casualties except upon 
“adequate training.” 

Revercomb said events have 
changed since Marshall's appear- 
ance and steadily weakening Ger- 
man resistance has reduced the de- 
mand for replacements. He agreed 
with Hill there should be no aban- 
“onment of Selective Service until 
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Wacs Work 
In Recruiting 
| Stations, Yet ; 


WASHINGTON, April 7 (ANS) 
—Women’s Army Corps recruiting 
stations will be merged with Regu- 
lar Army recruiting stations May 
1 or soon thereafter, the War De- 
partment reported yesterday. The 
move, attributed to growing require- 
ments for administrative and tech- 
nical personnel, will release “a large 
portion” of Army recruiting staffs 
for other assignments. 

The announcement, coupled to a 
report that the Army is already 
over the top on the February to 
May recruiting goal of 6,170 Wac 
technicians, with 15 percent to 
spare, emphasized that it will stili 
be necessary to recruit ra- 
tive and technical Wac personnel. 


Surrender Or Else, 
Stimson Tells Nazis 


WASHINGTON, April 7 (ANS) 
—The German people were warned 
yesterday by Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson that they now 

















mander, 
said: 


A PENNY SAVED IS--- 





Lt. Col. Wiley J. Adams, theater war bond and savings 
officer, delivers to General Joseph T. McNarney, deputy, 
supreme Allied commander, the receipt for his regular 


monthly war bond purchase. 


(Signal Corps Photo by Wagers) 





McNarney Stresses Veline 


Of Savings Plans For Gls 


AFHQ, April 7—Timed with the inaugural of the Seventh 


War Loan Drive, which will be in effect in the U. S. April 9 
to July 7, theater officials today mapped plans for an intensive 
campaign to revitalize the present soldiers’ savings plan, and 
to impress upon military personnel the advantage in possessing 
a reserve fund at the time of separation from the service. 


The importance attached to the theater drive was stressed 


by General Joseph T. McNarney, deputy supreme Allied com- 





MTOUSA, when 


“The soldiers’ savings campaign 


is being introduced in this theater 


have only a choice between imme- 


to augment the present plan of 


hat 
ac,r 


‘Barber Shop’ Song 


5,000 Families Flee 
Homes As Louisiana 
Flood Grows Worse 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Aprij ’ 
(ANS)—Nearly all 5,000 People in 
Natchitoches pitched in today with 
shovels and sacks to save their 
imperiled town, while elsewhere on 
the flood front new danger 
turned up in eentral Louisiana. Red 
Cross officials said more than 5,099 
families have been removed from 
threatened areas along the Tampag. 
ing Red River, a troublesome Mis. 
sissippi tributary. 

Meanwhile, from Cairo, Il, to 
New Orleans engineers kept a 24. 
hour vigil. Crews worked all night 
sandbagging levees and building 
new embankments. A sandboil de. 
veloped suddenly at Lake Proyj. 
dence on the Mississippi and en. 
gineers peceaptty sandbagged it, 
Minor sandboils and seepages have 
also developed on the Yazoo, Req 
and Ouachite Rivers. 

Twenty miles west of Natchito. 
ches, a levee at Armistead broke 
and marooned 300 families. A Texas 
and Pacific train rescued them and 
they were sheltered in the North. 
western State College stadium. 

Efforts to protect a levee on the 
west side of the River from 
Armistead to Lake End, a distance 
of about eight miles, were aban- 
doned and residents of four small 
towns were warned to flee. Six smal] 
towns on the east side, starting at 
Atkins, 21 miles southeast of 
Shreveport, were under water, 
Levee crews continued to work in 
the face of a situation that en- 
gineers said was critical 





dropped rafts to persons stranded 
on the roofs of houses at East 
Point, where the loggy bayou rose 
suddenly, inundating the town, 
Many other towns in the East Point 
area were similarly hard hit. Coast 
Guard cutters and boats aided in 
rescuing the trapped and marooned, 

At Natchitoches Mayor L. B. Mc- 
Clung called on all able-bodied men 
and boys to aid in the sandbagging 
and building of new embankments, 
The situation was reported under 


A big plane from Barksdale Pied” 


— 


M 
= 








the close of the war on both fronts. 


control today, but reports said con- 
seane reat would be needed to save 
e city. 


diate unconditiona) surrender or 
“ savings. It is my hope that the 
some form of capitulation “a little companion will stiausinte cavtags 


Finals On April 14 


RELEASE OLDER MEN later after much more of the Reich 





WASHINGTON, April 7 (ANS) 
—Sen. William Langer (R., N. D.), 
today introduced into the Senate a 
bill to release married men 38 or 
over when VE-Day arrives, and a 
bill to give parents bonuses for 


babies. 

“We believe here that the war 
in Germany will be over shortly,” 
Langer told the Senate, “and these 
married men ought to be allowed to 
come home and take care of their 
families.” 

The men would have to prove that 
they will enter essential war work. 

The Langer Baby Bonus Bill pro- 
vides for the Government to pay 
500 dollars to parents for the first 
child, 750 dollars for the ‘second 
child, and 1,000 dollars for the third. 


Trolley Car Romeo 
Gets 30 - Year Rap 


has been destroyed city by city.” 


news conference Mr. 


at Okinawa. 


civilians to fight for a week. 


their lives, the 


dered to our veteran 45th Di 
The secretary praised the opera- 


circlements at Falaise an 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 7 (ANS) | Sein 


~—A maximum of 30 years at San 
Quentin Prison was the sentence 
dealt yesterday to the San Francisco 
street car conductor who had mar- 
ried 13 women without bothering to 
divorce the first 12. 

Francis Van Wie, 58, today was 
sentenced to consecutive sentences 
of not more than ten years on three 
counts of bigamy. He also was fined 
300 dollars. 

The balding ex-street car oper- 
ator and ex-lion tamer, took Su- 
perior Court Judge Herbert Kauf- 
man’s verdict philosophically. 

“T guess the judge did his duty 
as he saw fit,” Van Wie remarked. 
“It means practically life for a man 
of my age.” 

He was led back to his little jail 
cell to await execution of the ver- 
dict. There is to be a five-day delay 
pending the filing of an appeal. 

“T’ve never tried tc harm anyone 
and I never realized the meaning 
of what I did until I was arrested,” 
said the aging Romeo after the 
judge delivered a stern oration on 
the evils of multiple marriages with- 
out formal divorce. 

The jurge denied a motion for a 
new trial and for probation. 


Norway Train Hit 

LONDON, April 7 — A patrol 
plane of the Royal Air Force 
Coastal Command attacked a 
freight train about to enter a 
Norwegian station near Varhaug 
Friday. The train was strafed and 
the locomotive blew up, fragments 


e. 
He estimated the number of Ger- 
man troops caught in the Ruhr 
trap at “15 divisions or their rem- 
nants.” This would indicate that 
estimates of 120,000 Germans en- 
circled there were conservative. 

Of Okinawa operations, he noted 
that they penetrated Japan’s inner 
defenses and said they were a trib- 
ute to advanced planning and co- 
operation of all services. 


At the same time in his weekly 

imson de- 
rided Japanese generalship for its 
inability to move its troops to meet 
such surprises as they were handed 


Outlining the possible destruction 
that awaited Germany if she did 
not surrender at once, Mr. Stim- 
son spoke of the case at Aschaffen- 
burg, where Nazi fanatics used a 
visible threat of two hangings to 
compel the German soldiers and 


“Yet after this week of fighting, 
during which the city was reduced 
to a rubble and many Germans lost 
inevitable took 
place,” he said, “the Nazi fanatics 
ran up the white flag and surren- 

vision.” 


tions of the Ist Army, which estab- 
lished the Remagen bridgehead. He 
recalled that it was the Ist also 
which made the St. Lo breakthrough 
in Normandy and two sweeping = 
on the 


program and further encourage the 
soldier to give more attention to 
a systematic savings plan, and 
thereby increase the amount of his 
monthly savings. During the critical 
readjustment period following de- 
mobilization, Army personnel and 
their dependents will find urgent 
need for all available money. Sav- 
ings accumulated between now and 
then will help greatly to establish 
the soldier in business and to tide 
him over the period when he is 
getting started.’ 
Named to head the campaign as 
war bonds and soldiers’ savings 
officer was Lt. Col. Wiley J. Adams. 
Colonel Adams becomes the first 
full-time officer appointed to handle 
such a drive in the theater. He is 
assigned to the Fiscal Director’s 
Office under Col. W. T. Johnson. 
Outlining the necessity for the 
drive, Colonel Adams noted prin- 
cipal methods by which soldiers’ 
savings could be effected. He cited 
the purchase of bonds by cash or 
class B allotments; soldiers’ de- 
pesits; personal transfer accounts; 
postal money orders; increase of 
class E allotments; increase or 
purchase of insurance policies. 
Colonel Adams said all channels 
would be employed to disperse in- 
formation on the campaign to or- 
ganization commanders, and urged 
that each unit appoint a war bond 
officer, and that servicemen be ad- 





vised of the obvious benefits in the 
savings plan. i 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, April 7—Finals in the Medi- 
terranean Theater’s barber shop 
quartet contests will be held at the 
new Infantry Reconversion Train- 
ing Center on April 14, Maj. Charles 
H. Petrie, chief of the music branch 
of MTOUSA Special Service Section, 
has announced today. 

Four quartets, winners of the four 
Mediterranean zones, will partici- 

te in the finals, which will be 

roadcast over all American Expedi- 
tionary Stations in Italy. 

Representing the North Italy Zone 
will the “Blendaires,” consisting 
of combat soldiers from the 91st 
Infantry Division. Other final en- 
tries are from the 30th Replacement 
Battalion of the 24th Replacement 
Depot, representing the Tyrrhenian 
Zone; the 1252nd AAF Base Unit, 
the North African Zone, and the 
2nd Bomb Group of the 5th Wing, 
the Adriatic Zone. 


Me, Too 


NEW YORK-> April 7 (AP)— 
Cpl. Bruce H. McKibbin of New 
York has matched Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s generosity in present- 
ing his four stars to the state’s 
champion war bond salesman. 
Hearing of the commander’s gift, 
McKibben sent to the State War 
Finance Committee from France 
his own Pfc. stripe, asking that it 
be given to the state’s number two 
salesman in the Sixth War Loan. 




















U.S. Press Hails Soviet Action 








By Sgt. WILLIAM HOGAN 
Stafj Correspondent 


NEW YORK, April 7—Soviet de- 
nunciation of the Russo-Japanese 
neutrality pact yesterday kept the 
headlines away from. action both 
on the west front and in the Pacific. 

The New York Times and the 
Herald Tribune topped the news 
with banner headlines, after eve- 
ning journals of the previous day 
had screamed the news, coupled 
with the resignation of the Koiso 
cabinet in Tokyo. 

In Washington, the pact denunci- 
ation was hailed as one of the war’s 
most fateful decisions. and unani- 
mous opinion seemed to be that it 
will hasten the doom of Japan. 

The Herald Tribune yesterday 
morning said editorially that Rus- 
sia is preparing to enter the war 





cutting holes in the plane. 


in the Far East. This. the Tribune 





declared, is the only interpretation 
which can be given the denunciation 
of the Russian treaty of neutrality. 

“Our program must be one call- 
ing for the unconditional surrender 
of Japan,” the editorial continued. 
“Nothing less would be safe for the 
Chinese or British or Russians.” 

The Times said “a double blow, 
as staggering as any military de- 
feat and in its cumulative effect 
perhaps even more devastating, has 
been inflicted upon Japan by Mos- 
cow’s curt denunciation of the neu- 
trality pact and the resignation of 
the Koiso cabinet, for these two 
events coming so close together 
that they suggest a casual connec- 
tion between them signify the bank- 
ruptcy of Japan’s war regime and 
tell the Japanese people beyond all 
prevarication of propaganda that 
they have lost the war. 

“In short, all Japan’s calculations 





have collapsed, and Japan herself 
is today in dire straits militarily 
and economically.” 

The Times also saw the action 
smoothing the path of the San 
Francisco conference, which must 
deal with peace on a world-wide 
scale, and generally dooming Japan. 

The New York Sun said that the 
signing of the pact was a cynical 
but practical bit of business among 
exceedingly practical men in the 
first place. 

“Its breaking off is equally un- 
sentimental. The back doors which 
were slammed shut in 1941,” said 
the Sun, “are beginning to open.” 

The New York Post said, “At first 
reading, it is a little hard to tell 
whether Russia’s renunciation of 
the treaty spells an early war by 
the Soviets, but on rereading Mol- 
otov’s statement, we think it does.” 


Theater Owner Ends 
Defiance Of Curfew 


TOLEDO, Ohio, April 7 (ANS)— 
Jack O’Connell’s one-man war 
against the national amusement 
curfew is ended. The owner of the 
downtown Loop theater announced 
last night that his movie house will 
henceforth close at midnight in ob- 
servance of the curfew which he 
had militantly disregarded since 
March 15. 

O'Connell made the announce- 
ment following a meeting with of- 
ficials of the AFL Alliance of Thea- 
trical Stage Employees and Motion 
Picture Operators which had threat- 
ened to call out the Loop’s projec- 
tion operators if he persisted in the 
policy of all-night shows. O'Connell 
countered the union ultimatum by 
obtaining a temporary injunction 
but Common Pieas Judge Harvey G. 
Straub. yesterday rejected an appli- 
cation for continuance of the order. 

O’Connell’s theater continued to 
operate up to 5 AM for more than 
two weeks in defiance of the curfew 
and midnight closing order issued by 
the War Manpower Commission au- 


thorities in Ohio. On Wednesday 
night the union rator at the 
theater walked off the job at mid- 


night despite the injunction, but 
O’Connell’s wife, Virginia, 

owner of the theater, took his P — 
in the projection booth and carries 
on until the final show was run off. 


House Group Suggests 
Army Run Meat Planis 


WASHINGTON, April 7 (AP)— 
The House Food Investigating Com- 
mittee proposed today that 
Army take over closed ' 
plants and process its own beef . 
help break the growing civili® 
meat shortage. 6 

The suggestion was made at & 
closed meeting with high govern 
ment officials and the commit “4 
reported that most of them we 
“favorable to the idea.” ire 

Unless something is done. Ch + 
man Anderson of the committee it 
a press conference, the — 
States will be over a billion power 
short of its meat requirements @ 
July and there will be virtually v 
meat for export—either oe 
Lend-Lease, UNRRA or for i 
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BC-scope. After a close look at the pic- 
ture, the rest of my survey section 
and myself are quite sure that Pfc. 
Frostel is looking through a pair of 
eight-powér binoculars or one of our 
20-power telescopes, instead of the BC- 
scope that is mounted next to him. 


Are we right or wrong? 
—Pvt. Ernest Hollard, Inf.” 


And an answer— 

“... a word about the cover picture 
on your Sunday supplement, March 
25th. Lest some people be confused, the 
observer is looking through field glasses, 
and not the BC-scope, the eye-pieces for 
which are just below his chin. It so 
happens the photo was taken at my ar- 
tillery OP, and the BC-scope is strictly 
an instrument for the artillery, though 
Pfc. Frostel is an infantryman who 
happened to be there at the time. In- 
cidentally, the BC-scope is used only 
in a stable situation. That particular 
situation was not only stable, but stag- 


nant. 
—Lt. John Newfield, FA.” 


Some readers have a sharp eye for 
clippings which help round out stortes 
appearing in their daily army paper. 
Capt. Frank W. Oliphant snipped a 
thought-provoking article on German 
guilt and sent it along. It comes from 
an Indianapolis chemical company’s 
paper, the Pit-Mor-lan and is a series 
of three quotations. 

1. “It is almost unbelievable that in 
a civilized Europe a nation could ever 
exist, ruled not by statesmen but by 
vicious criminals. But Germany is just 
this type of nation. Should it ever be 
victorious in its imperialistic aims, it 
would dictate to other countries whe- 
ther they should be permitted to live 


in peace or suffer wars. It is truly 
pathetic that criminals should rule a 
people to whom the world once has 
sent its children in their quest for 
scientific knowledge.” This was written 
in 1794, by a German professor, Georg 


Christian Lichtenberg. 


2. “I have often felt a bitter pain at 


and arrogance in the hope of attain- 
ing them. Therefore, periodically, the 
whole nation may change its spiritual 
and political faith and the ghosts of 
an unhappy past will stalk in the land 
like spirits of the dead. All nations at 
one time or the other may believe them- 
selves unique and supreme. But event- 
ually their boys grow up and become 
men, whereas the Germans cling for- 
ever petulantly to their violent toys 
of war.” Written more than 100 years 
ago, in 1838, by an Austrian post, Franz 


Grillparzer. 


Magicians are a clubby lot, but in 
wartime it’s not easy to pull a magi- 
cian’s society out.of a hat. Weaver 
Uyre, sleight-of-hand artist touring 
Italy with an RAF stage show, has run 





across many isolated practitioners of 
the baffle trade who expressed a de- 
sire to get. together. With the idea of 
forming an “Alliéd Overseas Magical 
Mr. Uyre invites the men 
whose rabbits are rusting away to write 


Society,” 





tionary Force in last Sunday’s issue 

The first, an error in transmission, gay. 
the impression that the 10th Mountain 
Division instead of the BEF took Mt. 
Castello. The second error occurred jp 
the statement concerning Brazil’s first 
free presidential election—the last such 
election having been held in 1930, not 
1910 as erroneously stated. The topper 
came, though, when the American }jai. 
son officer with the BEF came through 
with the information that the picture of 
the constellation marking BEF vehic\es 
was upside down. 


According to Lt. Robert Williams, , 
lot of army officers, although they 
are keenly interested in the Armeg 
Forces Institute, aren’t enrolling pe. 
cause the costs are too exorbitant for 
them. He points out that enlisted men 
need pay only a total of two dollars 
for any number of institute courses, ang 
can take college and university exten. 
sion correspondence courses for only 
one-half the regular fee. An army of. 
ficer, however, must pay the full cost 
of such extension courses, and two 
dollars each for USAFI courses and an 
extra two dollars each for examination 
or accreditation service. 

The lieutenant had figures at his 
fingertips. Army officers, he wrote, must 
pay, “in addition to other expenses, 
such fees as 46 dollars for three courses 
in Business Law; 15 dollars and 15 cents 
for Modern European History; 19 dol. 
lars for College Algebra; 23 dollars for 
Elements of Economics; 17 dollars and 
50 cents for General Psychology.” 

Occasion for Lt. Williams’ gripe was a 
magazine article which described the 
keen interest which Navy, Marine and 
Coast Guard officers take in USAF, 
Luckily for the Navy, its training funds 


him at MACAF Command Entertain- 
ments, c/o Senior Welfare Officer, HQ., 
Unit, MACAF, RAF, CMF. 


A letter submitted by Pfc. H. O. 
Paden, of the 10th Mountain Division, 
argues that education of all people “to 
love peace and hate war” is the only 
possible solution to the problem of 





Involving a question— 

“After looking at the cover picture 
on the magazine section of The Sun- 
day Stars and Stripes, I’m sure that 
the item on the inside of the cover was 
wrong in saying that Pfc. Frostel was 
Observing enemy activities through a 


the thought of the Germans. They are 
so decent as individuals, so wretched 
as a mass.” This was written in 1813 
by Germany’s greatest poet, Johann 
Wolfgang Von Goethe. q 

3. “The Germans have always cher- 
ished extravagant dreams for their na- 
tion and for themselves. They will 
plunge inta the deepest abyss of error 


maintaining peace. He says this can 


be done in the same way that the Japs 
and Germans taught their peoples to 
want war and work for it. 


Correspondent Stan Swinton hastens 
te inform us of two regrettable errors 
in the article on the Brazilian Expedi- 


may be used for both EM and officers’ 
welfare, but the Army uses WEMA (Wel- 
fare Enlisted Men Army) funds, which 
are exclusively for enlisted men. The 
War Department has made several tries 
to make officers’ fees the same; and 
there’s one on right now, for which 


there is hope. 


Meanwhile, officers can take a sub- 


stantial number of self-teaching courses 
through USAFI on a two dollar per 


course enrollment basis. Their unit In- 
formation and Education should have 
on hand the current availability list of 
courses in MTOUSA Branch, Armed 
Forces Institute, APO 794, U. S. Army. 





Balance Sheet 
The tents upon the hill, the steps, the 
paths, ; 
The courts for 
ths, 
The chapel and the “hospital,” both free 
To people of the town; the lone MP, 
Directing traffic night and day; the 
signs 
In English and Italian, listing fines 
ae a and cattle on the road; the 
ust, ‘ 
The noise; the soldiers’ wash; the 
sought-for crust; 
All these will pass; but then there will 


remain 
The patient’s pleasure at relief from 


pain, 
The words of English learned by fire- 


volleyball, the shower- 


side, 
The children’s gladness in the gifts 


supplies 
At Christmas time; these will, I think, 


abide. 
And we have learned some new expres- 


sions, too; 
And seen what hunger is, what war 


can do, 
And carry with us pictures like the one 
I have of “Mama,” caught at wash, 


the sun’s 
Rays lighting up her face, serene as 


any nun’s. 
—Cpl. R. W. Lovett, MC 


= 
Where Art Thou Now? 
Where art thou, twisted leaves of red 


and brown 
Who laughed and dared the wind to 


drag thee down? 
Who danced so merry in the light of 


day, 
And sang that everything was light 
and gay— 


(We have drifted away on the river 


in the night, 
In sodden shame, in sad, unwilling 


flight.) 


Where art thou, crystal flakes of quiet 


snow 
Who whispered as thou watched the 
sad leaves go? 
Who clothed the earth in thy majestic 


Ww. ’ 
And made all flee before the frigid 
might— 


PAGE TWO ~ 
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—T-3 Mark Snegoff, RD 





(We are one with the river, we are set 
at. naught, y 
How dearly was our short-lived glory 
bought!) 

Where art thou, birds of boastful plum- 
age bright 

Who hid thy heads against the coming 


night? < 
Who sang and quarreled in the leafy 


And made more pleasant all the duller 
hours— 


(We had no wish to go, nor ask us 
where, 


Few saw us go, and few there were to 


care.) 
Where art thou, men who harnessed 


all the earth 
And filled it with thy quarrels and thy 


mirth? 
Who told each other this—“Thou shalt 


not kill,” 
as fought and fell upon some barren 


(We followed the leaves, the snow, the 


birds, the rain, 
Nor grieve, for thou will see us all 


again—) 
—T-5 H. P. Williams, OSS 


Italian Front 
Obscured by victories on the western 
front, 
The soldiers of the 5th are not forgotten. 
Though the world, looking toward 
France, is wont 
To disremember, still the air is rotten 
When blowing from the red Salerno 
beaches 
Up toward Naples. It cannot forget 
The odor of dead flesh that ever 
reaches 
Hauntingly from sand where blood was 
let. 


The same wind blows that at Cassino 


blew... : 
Perhaps a century of storms might see 
m 


i 

The stench of earth where war-born 
corpses grew, 

But nature won’t forget, nor in an idle 


whim ; 
os rich crops on this land; it will be 


ood 
And flesh of soldiers that enrich this 
mud. 
—Pvt. T. W. Huntley, RD 


Trap 
Italian monesiege won’t catch mice, 
I’m sure I don’t know why; 
Unless as Mr. Mouse might say, 
“They just don’t satisfy.” 
—Pfc. David Corn, Jr., Inf. 


Love Poem 
Have they made the words to tell 
The glory of your eyes; 
Where doe-brown is mingled 
With the gray of evening skies? 
And stars that shine like candles 
Burning in dull eventide, 
Flare up in sudden anger— 
Or'glow in measured pride. 
Then so low, so low 
The flame will go 
To tell of Love’s soft tender feeling— 
And then flame, flame high agair 
To passion’s crazy reeling! 

—Lt. E. W. Shannon, Inf. 


Abuse The Muse 

Our Muse would have less cause to wee? 
If those in puptents stayed asleep. 

—S-Sgt. H. Cernute, AF 
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Austria, 


Fort? 


Towering Alps May Provide 
Setting For Last Act Of War 


By Cpl. KLAUS MANN 
Staff Writer 


HE RUSSIANS have entered 

Vienna... But with the fall of the 
Austrian capital the Battle of Aus- 
tria will by no means be finished. In- 
deed, it may not even have reached 
its climax. For an increasing amount 
of evidence seems to indicate that 
Austria—the land where Adolf Hitler 
was born, the first victim of Nazi ag- 
gression—has been picked by the Ger- 
man leaders as the final battleground. 


Hitler’s famous “last stand” antici- 
pated by many military experts 
will probably be made in a not 
exclusively, but predominantly Austrian 
area. This last great Nazi bastion—as 
visualized by some competent Allied 
observers—will be anchored on the 
high Alps from Salzburg to Lombardy, 
and will stretch from the eastern tip 
of the Lake of Constance to the ap- 
proaches of Graz in Styria. The city 
of Vienna itself will be outside of the 
fortified zone. 

These are the territories which the 
Alpine fortress may include: The Aus- 
trian province of Vorarlberg; the whole 
ot northern Tyrol; the most southern 
part of Upper Bavaria, including the 
village of Berchtesgaden near the Aus- 
trian frontier where Hitler’s personal 
residence is situated, (which would be 
the only German district iff the entire 
“last stand” area); the whole of south- 
ern Tyrol, which was taken from Aus- 
tria and given to Italy by the Treaty 
of St. Germain after the. first World 
War; the northern parts of the Italian 
provinces of Trento and Belluno; the 
southern parts of the Austrian provinces 
of Salzburg and Upper Austria; the 
whole of the Austrian province of Car- 
inthia; the greater, western part of 
the Austrian province of Styria. 

According to this hypothetical blue- 
print, the territory in question has an 
approximate length of 280 es and 
an average width of 100 miles, or a 
total area somewhat larger than that 
of Switzerland. It includes no big city 
but a number of middle-sized towns. 


OST FAMOUS of the Austrian 
communities situated within the 
“danger zone,” is Salzburg—a moun- 
tain-side city of 40,000 people, the 


birthplace of Mozart, and one of the 
most attractive, most picturesque spots 
in Europe. Salzburg shares with Vi- 
enna the glory of Austria’s musical 
achievement. The world’s most famous 
singers, virtuosi and conductors, along 
with a crowd of international music- 
lovers, globe-trotters and snobs, have 
long flocked to Salzburg for the cele- 
brated summer festivals. 

Innsbruck—another beautiful Aus- 
trian town included in the domain of 
the potential Nazi fortress—is almost 
equally popular with international tour- 
ists, especially with those interested in 
winter sports. Surrounded by high 
mountains, the capital of the Tyrol— 
a city of 65,000—is, as its name tells, 
the Bridge over the Inn River, on the 
very ancient’ and always important 
route of all traffic between Germany 
and Italy via the Brenner Pass. 


Moreover, there are the cities of 
Klagenfurt (capital of the province of 
Carinthia) and Steyr, in Upper Aus- 
tria—the former with a prewar popu- 
lation of 62,000, the latter with 31,000 
inhabitants—both fairly important as 
centers of machine and iron industry. 
As for Bolzano (Bozen) and Merano 
(Meran)—the two lovely centers of 
southern Tyrol—they have not belonged 
to Austria for the past 25 years, but 
have maintained some of their Austrian 
character, in spite of Mussolini’s efforts 
to “Italianize” them completely. 

In addition, the territory where Hit- 
ler may have decided to “shoot it out” 
to the last fanatic is rich in small towns 
and villages, many of them situated 
high up in the mountains. According to 
recent reports, some of the idyllic lo- 
calities have been allotted to fugitive 
quislings, while other places—the bet- 
ter fortified ones—are reserved for jit- 
tery Nazi bigwigs. 


T IS said that the one-time Austrian 

winter sports resorts have had many 
quisling guests of late. Practically ‘all 
of the leaders of the bankrupt Ger- 
man-controlled governments seem to 
have felt a sudden urge to do some 
skiing in the Austrian Alps. One of 
these pseudo-capitals is a small town- 
let between Innsbruck and the Swiss 
frontier, Zuers, where Mussolini’s Neo- 
Fascist Government has been estab- 
lished. The Croatian Government has 





fpr 


An impressive scene in the snow-covered Austrian Tyrol. { 


set up its tents about 30 miles north 
of Innsbruck, in a village called “Nutte” 
(which is, curiously, a Berlin slang 
expression for prostitute). 

Father Tiso of Slovakia abandoned 
his capital, Bratislava, long before the 
sound of Russian guns was audible to 
him. He went to Kremsmuenster, some- 
where in the Austrian Alps. Consider- 
ably earlier, the Rumanian and Bul- 
garian quislings established themselves 
at Kitzbuehl, one of the more fashion- 
able resorts where the distinguished 
“tourists” could be sure to find modern 
comfort along with temporary safety. 

But the section of the mountains best 
suited for defense and best fortified has 
“no-trespassing” signs on it for the 
quislings. This “sanctum sanctorum” 
stretches about 30 miles west and south 
of Salzburg and includes Hitler’s Berch- 
tesgaden home. 


O DOUBT, the Alpine Nazi fortress 
will not be an easy nut to crack. 
The terrain will favor the defenders on 


Here in the mountainous regions of southern Germany, northern Italy and Austria, the Nazi criminals may attempt guerrilla war against the Allies. 


all sides. It could be that 26 good Gere 
man divisions still fighting in Italy are 
destined to be sacrificed in the coming 
final showdown in the Alps—which may 
be one explanation for the amazing 
stubbornness with which the Germans 
have been resisting in the Apennines. 
Of course, they wanted to hold the 
crops and the industry of the Po Valley 
as long as possible; but even more im- 
portant, from the Nazi point of view, 
may be the desire to keep the Allies 
away from the Alps—the southern wall 
of their last bastion—until the battle 
of northern Germany is over. 

Yet northern Italy will be liberated, 
the Allied armies will advance into 
southern Germany, Munich will be 
taken, the Russians will be in Linz and 
Graz, the Red Army and Marshal Tito’s 
men may meet in the area of Trieste: 
in short, Hitler’s and Himmler’s suicide 
“elite” will soon be completely isolated, 
encircled, cut off in their rugged hid- 
ing places. It is difficult to see how 





































they could manage to hold out there 
for any considerable length of time— 
especially as their plans are obviously 
known to the Allied High Command 
and will not find us unprepared. Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower made this 
quite clear when saying in his recent 
message to President Roosevelt that he 
was “hopeful of launching operations 
at the proper time that should parti- 
ally prevent guerrilla control of any 
large area such as the southern moun- 
tain bastion.” 

Quite apart from the purely tactical 
aspects of the situation, there is of 
course the supply problem. How long 
can their ammunition possibly last? 
How long will they have enough food 
to survive? It is true that the “fortress” 
zone includes some fertile valleys; but 
it is by no means self-sufficient. 
especially if an army of some 200,000 
men is to be fed, together with several 
pene Nazi leaders and their fam- 

es. 


NE OTHER factor which should. not 

be overlooked, and which: may 
prove rather disturbing to the. “last 
stand” strategists, is the attitude of the 
Austrian people. We may be easonably 
sure that the vast majority of all the 
Austrians — including even most of 
those who used to be pro-German— 
would now like to get rid of the Nazi 
yoke and want to see their homeland’s 
independence re-established. 

The connection with the Third Reich 
—far from being as profitable as Ger- 
man propaganda had promised— 
brought first terror and exploitation to 
Austria, then war and disaster. The 
Prussian spirit of arrogance and rigid 
discipline has always been strange and 
repulsive to the easy-going, individual- 
istic Austrian temperament. Seven 
years of Nazi domination have not 


transformed Austria into an organic 


part of Greater Germany; on the con- 


trary, the Austrians are today more 
conscious than ever of their own char- 
acter and tradition. 

Now, it would seem, according to all 


available reports, that the Austrian. 


resistance movement has not had much 
of a chance, so far, to take any major 
and effective action. It is true that dur- 
ing the past few weeks and days there 


. have been more stories than usual about 


increasing anti-Nazi activities in Aus- 
tria. There were cases of sabotage in 
Austrian war plants. Wehrmacht units 





Another view of the Austrian Tyrol looking into 





be AS 


Italy. 


with strong Austrian contingents 


showed a particularly low morale and- 
had many deserters. In Vienna, there- 


was an attempt on the life of the Nazi 


Governor, Baldur voh Schirach, and one. 


of the most notorious SS leaders, Ernst 
Kaltenbrunn, was assassinated by Aus- 
trian Patriots. Word came from the 
Swiss-Austrian border that thousands 
of Austrians had fled to the hills to 
avoid conscription for Volkssturm duty. 
Some of these fugitives, it is said, have 
formed regular Partisan units fighting 
the Nazis in the mountainous regions 
of Carinthia, Styria and Tyrol. 








UT THE most important o ; 
B for the Austrian Patriots to 4 
their prowess and determination 
come in the final phase of the War 
Hitler really decides to make his tf 
stand in the Alps. The job of ho 
the mountain “fortress” — diftions 
enough as it will be in any cage for 
many strategical and psychological res, 
sons—may be further complicateg 
even made impossible, through » 
openly hostile attitude of the nating 
population. No army in the world could 
keep up its fighting spirit under Such 
desperate conditions, if it cannot ¢&. 
pend on the loyalty and the Practical 
help of the people who know the ter. 
rain, who are expected to furnish ¢ 
supplies, and in whose homes the guer. 
rilla soldiers will have to seek shelte 
A fortress —- however well protecteq by 
natural barriers and obstacles — can 
hardly be held in the long run Against 
the will of its inhabitants. 

The governments of the Unite 
States, Great Britain and the Sovig 
Union have announced, in the join 
declaration which they made at Mo. 
cow in November, 1943, that they wig, 
to see Austria’s independence restored 
But in the same official statement ti, 
three governments pointed out thy 
“Austria has a responsibility she can. 
not evade” for participation in the cy. 
rent conflict “at the side of Hitleriy 
Germany.” And the Moscow Declaration 
added that “in the final settlement a. 
count will inevitably be taken of he 
(Austria’s) own contribution to her lib. 
eration.” 

If the Austrian Patriots can help in 
frustrating Hitler’s plan to use thei 
land as his last bastion, they will hay 
contributed considerably to their ow 
liberation and will truly deserve to have 
a free country again. 


Ove 





WARRIORS OF ISRAEL 





‘Jude’ 


Meets 


The Superman 


By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
, Staff Writer 


WITH THE JEWISH BRIGADE ON 
THE 8TH ARMY FRONT 


FE. VENGE is neither sweet nor simple, 

the modern warriors of Israel have 
discovered. It was not simple because 
it took almost five years of waiting 
before they were allowed to meet the 
enemy in battle. And they found it 
unsweet, for killing is never a pleasure, 
even though the anticipation of killing 
a hated foe may well be. 

Yet for Jews throughout the world, 
a small-scale action which took place 
a few weeks ago on the 8th Army front 
was thrilling in its significance. Jewish 
soldiers, operating under their own 
commander, were successful in their 
first test against Nazi-indoctrinated 
opposition. And just to make it com- 
plete. a Jewish squadron leader headed 
the Desert Air Force support. (That bit 
was not arranged: it iust happened.) 

cewish press reaction naturally was 
jubilant: “The vanguard of the .ewish 
people have attacked . We have 
taken a measure of revenge for the 
spilt blood of our people. . The Star 
of David flies again... ” (The Star of 
David is one of the oldest military 
insignia. having been painted on the 
shields of David and his followers so 
ers A could identify one another in 

attle.) 


» 


HE REACTION of German troops 

who faced the Jewish Brigade in 
this first limited offensive cam only 
be gauged by the frightened faces of 
the prisoners who constituted the live 
bag. When they learned their captors 
were “Juden,” a new type of fear broke 
out on the faces of the so-called super- 
men. according to Maj. Efraim Ben- 
arzi, second in command of one of the 
Jewish infantry battalions. If there 
was any intimidation of the Germans 
by their captors, it was psychological. 
not phvsical. 

While the Jewish world glistened with 
pride. the fighting men remained 
quietly satisfied. These men who have 
been close to or a part of so much 
suffering took their own casualties with 


— 


PAGE FOUR 7 


Jewish Brigade With 
8th Army Scores In 
Its First Small-Scale 
Action Against Nazis 


stolid sadness. As Jewish war corres- 
pondent Norman Lourie wrote: 

“We too have lost our first men, but 
they did not die as millions.or their 
brothers and sisters in war-torn Eu- 
rope—defenseless. They died in battle, 
fighting for a cause, for their people, 
for the future.” 

No prisoners were lost in this attack 
and so the question of how the Ger- 
mans will treat Jewish captives remains 
unanswered. Men of the Jewish Brigade 
prefer not to guess. 


O MATTER where one goes, there 
is but one dominating expression 
to be found among the Jewish Brigade 
—a stubborn, unemotional hatred for 
Hitler and what he represents. Perhaps 
the men of the Jewish Brigade can 
best be described by the following con- 
versation: 
“What s+ my name? My name is 
Abraham Cohen. 
“Where is my home? I have no home. 
“Where did I live? I iived in Lodz. 
“Where are my parents? They weré 
killed ... : ° 
“Where is my wife and family? They 
were taken away. 
“Where are my brothers and sisters? 
I think one brother still lives .. .” 


For practical purposes, the Jewish . 


Brigade Group is a_ self-contained 
“small division.” Actually it is not all- 
Jewish. The Brigade Commander, Brig- 
adier E. Frank Benjamin of the Royal 
Engineer Corps, is of that race, but 
some of the officers are not; they were 
assigned to give the unit experienced 
combat leaders. However. most of the 
orders in line companies are still given 
in Hebrew. The supporting units are 
Jewish, except for the ambulance and 
workshop groups. 

That the British Government, on 


Sept. 20, 1944, fi- 
nally agreed to the 
formation of a Jew- 
ish combat group is 
regarded as quite a 
concession by those 
whno know the his- 
tory of British-Jew- 
isn-Arab_ relations 
in Palestine. 

Upon the out- 
break of war, more 
than 125,000 Jewish 
people, the majority 
from Palestine, vol- 
unteered for service 
with the British 
forces, and it is the 
contention of Zion- 
ist leaders that they 
could have immedi- 
ately raised two 
full divisions. Brit- 
ain, however, shied 
away from large- 
scale acceptance of 
this manpower pool. 
Into the recruiting 
in Palestine, the 
British injected for 
a time the parity 
rule whereby a Jew 
could be accepted 
only if an Arab also 
volunteered. 

It is estimated 
that today seme 3 
35,000 Palestine 
Jews are fighting 
with British forces, 
5,000 of whom have 
served with the 

British 8th Army all through its long 
campaign, but always anonymously and 
never in combat. A “Palestine Regi- 
ment” was formed in 1941, being used 
only for guard duty and other rear 
area assignments. 


But when the British Government— 
in its own words—‘“decided to accede 
to the request of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine that a Jewish brigade 
group should be formed,” it wasted no 
time. Assembly and training of Jewish 
units scattered throughout the Middle 
East and Italy began last October. and 
the brigade entered the line early in 
March. For ‘the first time since anti- 
Semitic. terrorism began in 1933, the 
homeless race is able to fight back. 
thanks to good. stout. British weapons. 


‘ (It is not the first “national army” 


since David’s time. however. A Pales- 
tine unit was attached to Field Marshal 
Edmund Allenby’s forces opposing the 
Yurks in the last war.) 


BOVE ALL, the formation of the 
Jéwish Brigade represents a de- 
cided improvement in the Zionist po- 
sition. It is, in fact. a Zionist Army, 
since the majority of its members are 


“The Star of David flies again.” 





either Palestine born or settled, and 
the remainder appear ready to settle 
there. This does not mean that the 
myriad differences of opinion ove 
Palestine policy have been overcome. 
But they are temporarily dormant 
among the fighting men. Unity of pu 
pose—a good combat record— has cer 
tainly been achieved. 

In its overall political awareness and 
intelligence, the brigade probably 
stands as high as any unit in any 4! 
lied army. In addition, members 0 
the brigade have become effective cam 
paigners for the Zionist mov2ment. F® 
example. some 6,000 Jewish refuget’ 
from central Europe have been *" 
ated in Italy. Of these. more than ha 
have come into contact with Jewis 
army units. Many of them have join 
the units, either as replacements 7 
as “civilian help.” It has been a 
ranged for more than’ 500 others 
go and settle in Palestine. ths 

Little wonder, then, thai 0” was 
Passover, Judaism the world over we 
thinking of this small band. the ins 
guard of the Jewish nation,” fis 
on the 8th Army front. 
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By NOLAND NORGAARD 
snoorated Press War Oorrespondent 


ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, ITALY 


«what was left of the 3rd Ranger 
peitation came toward us with their 
pands over their heads ... we killed 
eperal German infantry and we killed 
srnounded many of our own men .. 
othe Germans machine-gunned and 
payoneted some of the helpless prison- 
ers in the column. They had already 
hot the wounded men left in the ditch, 
Then they got behind those who re- 
mained and forced them to march right 
into our position. Our ammunition was 


finished sae 


AJOR John W. Dobson of Riche 
mond, Va., stared straight ahead 

as he told at last the story that sol- 
diers in Italy had longed to hear since 
that night and day in January, 1944, 
when the Ist and 3rd U. S. Army Ranger 
Battalions punched out from the Anzio 
beachhead against the little town of 
Cisterna—and hardly a man returned. 
Dobson commanded the ist Battalion. 
Dobson's face was tanned and lean, 
the skin drawn tight from cheekbones 
to chin, and his body was. lean—the 
product of a year in German prison 
camps. Only a few hours before, he had 
ped from the ship that brought 
pim and 1,500 other American Army 
officers and enlisted men from Russia. 
They had been freed in January when 


the Red Army overran their prison — 


camp at Schubin, Poland. 

The unlucky venture at Cisterna was 
the end of the Rangers as an important 
fighting force in Italy. Soon after Cis- 
terna, those who were left went back 


= to well-earned rest in the United States. 


OBSON told the story of Cisterna 

in the dry, matter-of-fact man- 
ner of an officer submitting an official 
report. 

“On the night of January 29, 1944, 
the Ist and 3rd Ranger Battalions were 
assigned to infiltrate through the en- 
emy lines into the town of Cisterna, to 
seize the town and to contact infantry 
regiments which were to attack simul- 
taneously and reach objectives east 


Bend west of the town,” he related. 


"The lst Battalion was to avoid com- 
t at all costs until it reached the 
n. If we ran into trouble, the Ist 
to creep off and the 3rd was to 
mge. We jumped off at 0130 hours 
om January 30. When we passed through 
eenemy lines there was much shoot- 
off to the left. We moved in a 
hallow ditch parallel to the Mussolini 
Canal at this point and thus escaped 
detection from enemy flares. 

“Enemy patrols crossed in front of 
and on both sides but missed us. 
9 groups of German sentries were 
acountered and killed with knives by 
our point, led by Lt. James G. Fowler, 
who killed two of them himself. 
“Finally, at the first light of dawn— 
about 0545 hours—we reached a posi- 
tion immediately behind an enemy ar- 
ry battalion which was firing. We 
so close we could hear the gun 
e talking as they serviced their 
pieces. I was about 75 feet from one 
“We set up our radio and tried to 
contact Colonel Darby’s headquarters 
but the radio failed. 

“By this time, it was quite apparent 
that there was no one on either our 
right or left, and firing about two miles 
o our rear indicated that the infantry 
regiments were away behind. 


E CREPT on through some unoc- 
cupied German trenches for about 
op tuarter of a mile, then came out on 
4 very level expanse leading to Cis- 
ae. From the trenches, we started 
type, hoping to reach the town before 
- sun rose. Approximately 600 yards 
om the outskirts of Cisterna, we 
pumed what appeared to be a German 
vouac area. At this point, things be- 
Ban to pop 
*, German got up from a foxhole 
yeeean to scream when he saw us. 
bs ensuing melee, using only knives 
Ist Bagnets, forward elements of the 
oe Killed approximately 100 
S i ’ 
their lentholen ey tried to get out of 
We continued for about 400 yards 
and tried to reach a small ridge 
+- edge of the town. At_ this 
etawled eo: Heiser of A Company 
a forward and knocked out three 
ve machine gun posts by creep- 
in with tossing a grenade, then going 
“By tye, Pavonet. 
trea ee: we were running into real 
for us The enemy fire was too hot 
to keep moving forward. We 
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With The Rangers §& 


“Things began to pop.” 


At Cisterna . 


Here, Just Released, 
Is The Full Story Of 
That Heroic Attempt 
To Push From Anzio 


consolidated a position astride a lateral 
road outside the town parallel to a 
canal. It was without cover, but it 
was the best available. 


HE GERMANS’ first counterattack 

came from our rear—from the di- 
rection of our own lines—in the form 
of 17 tanks and armored, self-pro- 
pelled guns. 

“They overran our position, but we 
knocked out 15 of them with bazookas, 
grenades and about everything else we 
could lay our hands on. I saw one of 
our sergeants trying to plaster a sticky 
bomb on a German tank turret when 
a bazooka shot hit it on the opposite 
side. It knocked him into the air and 
he did a complete somersault but 
danded running. All these tanks and 
guns were burning and exploding in 
the middle of our position at one time 
—a beautiful sight. 

“Then the Germans tried a series of 
infantry counterattacks from all sides. 
This continued until noon, and all the 
time the entire position was swept by 
point-blank artillery fire, two batter- 
ies of nebelwerfers and fire from Ger- 
man anti-aircraft batteries nearby. 

“Meanwhile, two companies of the 


_3rd Battalion had come up to our left. 


The remainder of the 8rd was cut off 
about 1,000 yards to our rear.” 


OBSON paused, then stared ahead. 
An angry frown accompanied his 
next words: 

“At no time did the Germans succeed 
in punching into our position by fight- 
‘Ing. However, at 1230 hours, we saw a 
line of American soldiers forming up 
on the road off to our left. 

“They were the remainder of the 3rd 
Ranger Battalion. The battalion com- 
mander had been killed and they were 
caught in daylight in a ditch. The Ger- 
mans just ran tanks up to the edge of 
the ditch, lowered their guns and be- 
gan slaughtering our troops. Casualties 
were extreme, and finally those still 
alive were overpowered. 

“The Germans were pulling those left 
out onto the road that ran through my 
position, with two tanks and an ar- 
mored car behind them and about 100 
German infantrymen closely pressed 
alongside. They started about 800 yards 
away and moved toward us. The col- 
umn built up as it moved along and 
they pulled more of the Rangers out 
of the ditch. 

“As they approached our position, we 
arranged ourselves to dispose of the ar- 
mored vehicles with the last remain- 
ing rounds of bazooka ammunition and 
the last two or three rounds of mortar 
ammunition. Riflemen were stationed 
to pick off the German infantry. 

“We opened fire when they were 300 
yards away. What was left of the 3rd 
Ranger Battalion came toward us with 
their hands over their heads, some of 
them screaming ‘For God's sake. don’t 
shoot! You are killing ust’ Nevertheless, 
we opened fire. We killed several Ger- 
man infantry, and we killed or wounded 
many of our own men in an attempt 
to stop the column. 


“The Germans machine-gunned and. 


bayoneted some of the helpless prison- 






































ers in the column. They had already 
shot the wounded men left in the ditch. 
Then they got behind those who re- 
mained and forced them to march right 
into our position. Our ammunition was 
finished and we had no way of stopping 
it. Portions of my battalion tried to ese 
cape at this time, but the wide-open 
nature of the terrain left them exposed. 


JA PPROXIMATELY 50 percent of 
both the Ist and 3rd battalions 
were casualties, either killed or 
wounded. The remainder were rounded 
up by the Germans and marched into 
a depression near Cisterna. 

“I had been hit twice that morning 
and was sent off to a German surgical 
unit for an operation. After six months 
in the hospital, I managed to get back 
to a prison camp where the remainder 
of my officers were located. 

“We went into action with 23 officers. 
Three of them were killed, and six seri- 
ously wounded. Two of those captured 
escaped in Italy. 

“About 450 enlisted men from the 
two battalions were captured. I was 
told by an enemy interrogation officer 
later that they found 400 dead Ger- 
mans in the immediate area where we 
had been fighting and I don’t know 
how many German wounded. They were 
all paratroopers.” 

There was another pause, then Dob- 
son concluded: 

“When we got behind the Germans’ 
artillery, I knew we had had it—that 
we were going to be cut off because the 
infantry had not come up on our left 
and right. I wanted to turn around, 
knock our their artillery and get out 
of there, doing all the damage we could 
to their lines on the way. 

“But the radio failed and I had no 
alternative but to follow the original 
orders since I couldn’t get in touch 
with Darby.” . 


~~ 
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LAST WEEK .. ._ 


On the western front, Allied 
armies drove deeper into Ger- 
many and 3rd Army tanks 
were reported within 130 miles 
of Berlin. Other forces ad- 
vanced toward the North Sea 
ports and the Czechoslovakian 
border. 


On the eastern front, the Red 
Army liberated Bratislava, 
capital of Slovakia and was 
fighting in the outskirts of 
Vienna. 


On the Pacific fronts, U. S. 
troops landed on Okinawa 
Island in the Ryukyu Islands, 
325 miles south of Japan 
proper; General MacArthur 
and Admiral Nimitz were 
named as Army and Navy 
commanders in the Pacific 
Theater; the Japanese Cabinet 
resigned and the bombing of 
Japanese cities continued. 


On the Italian front, the 8th 
Army made an amphibious 
crossing of Lake Comacchio 
to land behind German lines 
on Comacchio Spit along the 
Adriatic Coast..The 5th Army 
gained in the Ligurian coastal 
sector. 


In Moscow, the Soviet Govern- 
ment denounced the Russian- 
Japanese neutrality pact 
which expires April 13, 1946, 
and announced it would not be 
renewed. 














EUROPE 


Bit By Bit 

When future historians set down the 
causes of the catastrophic defeats of the 
Wehrmacht in the winter of 1944-45, they 
probably will put bad German general- 
ship at the head of the list. A more cor- 
rect analysis would credit shrewd Allied 
planning which had made thé German 
generals look bad and which has enabled 
the German Armies to be beaten piece- 
meal. 

The pattern was set in the Falaise Gap 
in France where the Nazis lost 32,000 in 
killed and 92,000 in prisoners, and in the 
series of Russian encirclements which 
produced heavy Wehrmacht losses: Bud- 
apest, 110,000; Breslau, 100,000; Poznan, 
73,000; East Prussia, 123,000, and Pom- 
erania 200,000, to mention only the more 
recent. 

It was executed with smooth precision 
in the smashing of the West Wall, the 
breakthrough in the Rhineland and the 
crossing of the Rhine which brought 
35,000 prisoners in on the west front in 
March alone. 

Now it has been capped by what Gen- 
eral Eisenhower called a “magnificent 
feat of arms”—the springing of a giant 
trap on the industrial heart of Germany, 
crammed with 150,000 German troops, 
the remnants of 22 Nazi divisions. Spec- 
tacular as the advances toward Berlin 
have been, the gripping of the Ruhr in 
a ring of steel was the most important 
military accomplishment of recent 
months. It doomed the Wehrmacht’s 
existence as an organized military force. 

Frenzied Nazi attempts to break out 
of the trap were thwarted and at week’s 
end the British to the north were close 
to cutting off another 200,000 Nazis in 
Holland. 

Meanwhile, in traps partly of their 
own choosing and partly that of the 
Allies, hundreds of thousands of other 
Nazis manned posts in French coastal 
pockets, in Norway, Denmark and before 
the Po Valley in Italy. Neither killed, 
wounded or captured, they might as well 
have been for all the help they were to 
their country in its final hours of need. 
eee had been beaten bit 

y bit. 


Graveyards, Doghouses 

Since June 6, 1944, the Wehrmacht 
has been losing a general in action every 
other day. Figures show that in that 
time 67 Nazi generals, ranging in rank 
from brigadier general to field marshal, 
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Pep Talk To The Generals 


have died of battle injuries, while 98 
have been captured since the first Allied 
soldier set foot on a Normandy beach. 

Even bigger than the battle loss list, 
however, is the toll of Wehrmacht com- 
manders who have been sent into “re- 
tirement” by a former house painter’s 
intuition. As of March 1, this group 
totaled 187, including 23 field marshals 
and colonel generals. A field marshal 
corresponds to an American five-star 
general, and a colonel general to a four- 
star general. 

The victims of the purge which fol- 
lowed the July 20 bomb attack on Hitler’s 
life are not included in these two cate- 
gories. A conservative guess at the num- 
ber of German generals who were lopped 
as a result of that episode is 20, but 
some observers place the. number be- 
tween 50 and 100. 

Actually, in a quantitative sense, the 
impressive-looking casualty toll does not 
mean much. When the war began Hitler 
had 300 full-strength divisions, meaning 
a minimum of 3,500 generals, not count- 
ing those in reserve and training forma- 
tions. During the war there inevitably 
have. been promotions to generalships 
from lower ranks of the: army. 

Qualitatively, however, the losses in 
generals have beén significant. Most of 
those who are now on ice, permanently 
or otherwise, were trained under the 
old German General Staff and were con- 
sidered the cream of the crop, while 
their successors, now faced with a crush- 
ing Allied squeeze, are thought much 
less capable as soldiers. 


Not So Dreamy Vienna 


Vienna, the Austrian capital on the 
Danube River, is internationally known 
for its natural and architectural beauty, 
for its serene charm, its mellow and 
graceful culture. To the average tourist, 
Vienna is the city of Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Johann Strauss, the city of splendid 
Baroque palaces and nostalgic waltzes, 
the city where you can drink the best 
Heuriger (a kind of new, sweet and re- 
markably potent wine) and where you 
can eat the most delicious pastry and 
Wiener Schnitzel (a specially prepared 
veal cutlet with a breaded crust). 

Life in Vienna, as the older generation 
remembers it and as it survives in Holly- 
wood productions, was easy-going, lei- 
surely, romantic. Even if the rule of the 
Hapsburg monarchy was often reaction- 


ary, it was delightfully slip-shod, in- 


efficient and often good-natured. 
What most people are apt to forget, 
however, is the fact that Vienna, for 
all its waltz-intoxicated Schlamperei, 
commanded amazing reserves of vitality 
and constructive impetus. In 1918, after 
the collapse of the Hapsburg Empire, 
things looked pretty grim for the Aus- 
trian metropolis. But it was just then, 
during the years following World War 
I, that Vienna proved its spirited energy 


and endurance. The capital of a de- 
feated and impoverished little country 
managed, under the most trying cqn- 
ditions, to become one of the most pro- 
gressive communities in Europe and in 
the world. 

The men then in charge of the City 
Administration carried out a bold social 
program which included one of the most 
extensive housing projects ever under- 
taken by any government. Hundreds 
of thousands of workers were settled in 
spacious, clean, hygienic community 
tenements constructed by the most com- 
petent Austrian architects. The city also 
came to boast of the best public hospitals 
and asylums, the most advanced popular 
schools, one of the finest universities 
in Europe, the greatest and most: beau- 
tiful public baths. 

These progressive tendencies were cur- 
tailed by the dictatorships of Dollfuss 
and Schuschnigg, then ruthlessly crushed 
by Hitler. But the people of Vienna had 
at least proved that they were not just 
a lot of quaint, old-fashioned originals 
as presented in musical comedies, His- 
tory may yet give them another chance 
to salvage their beautiful, now badly 
damaged city. 


An Answer !n Shambles 


More and more observers last week 
were coming forward with the same 
simple answer to the problem of how to 
treat Germany after the war. The answer, 
offered by correspondents who have seen 
the ruins of German cities east and west 
of the Rhine, was that the problem has 
already been solved. Havoc wrought by 
Allied bombers and accentuated by ad- 
vancing Allied armies has been so great 
that Germany may not become a modern 
industrial nation again for many decades. 

The first example of visual mass 
wreckage was Cologne, whose historic 
cathedral stood pathetically unhurt amid 
endless stretches of rubble and the in- 
numerable skeletons of factories. Then 
followed Frankfurt, on the Allied bomb- 
ers’ priority list since the start of the 
war. At least half of the city was a 
total loss. Kassel, once the center of 
the Nazis’ aircraft and locomotive in- 
dustries and a main railroad junction 
of central Germany, was listed as half 
destroyed more than a year ago. When 
entered by Allied troops, the estimate 
looked conservative. Karlsruhe, taken 
by the French, was at least one-third 
destroyed. 

Most of this damage had been offi- 
cially reported in a combined summary 
of the RAF and the U. S. 8th Air Force 
late in March, before the cities were 
taken. But figures on paper could not 
tell convincingly what the eyes could 
see. There were more Colognes and 
Kassels to come, according to the sum- 
mary. In the 2,150 acres which make 
up the notorious Krupp armament works 
in Essen, not one of the hundreds of 
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Benediction 


head of one of London’s oldest 
ost respected wine houses last 
rave an unexpected benediction 
as sure to send America’s vine- 
ners into a mild Bacchanal. Said 


noisseur : 
United States now produces sev- 
eeptionally good types of cham- 
and a number of quite acceptable 
nes which we would like to handle 
rious basis.” 
taneously, other London wine 
ts also announced plans to send 
the U. S. to negotiate for wines 
din California, New York and 
west. America had come of age 
ld where she had always been a 
d amateur. France is still first 
ninds of London’s wine importers, 
merchants are presently charg- 
ptionally high prices. England’s 
to America is, however, no mere 
ip. When London’s venerable con- 
said “on a serious basis,” he 
t-for keeps. 


’s Bill 

ia’s husbands and wives had 
to talk over last week—little 
with diapers on them. The gov- 
t, alarmed by the Dominion’s 
te, was making them an offer: 
baby, and get paid for it. The 
rates were: for children under 
five dollars a month; from ages 
six dollars; from 10 to 12, seven 





RESPONSIBILITIES CHANGE many 
men, and many stories have been writ- 
ten about the aging of men in high 
places. One American who has shoul- 
dered for quite some time now many 
weighty responsibilities has been Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force. Visiting 
him last week, Columnist Marquis 
Childs- decided that the 54-year-old 
five-star general has aged visibly in 
the nearly three years of war com- 
manding he has done in Africa, Italy, 
France and Germany. The general’s 
forehead is more lined and there are 
only a few wisps of graying sandy hair 
above his high-domed forehead. When 
he smiles, it is a warm smile, but his 
expression ordinarily is serious, solid, 
almost solemn. Childs tells that when 
a visiting U. S. labor delegation began 
to talk with him about reconversion, 
General Eisenhower laid into them. The 
general hasn’t been allowed to forget 
his war’s end prediction, which was 
based on the assumption that the Ger- 
man leaders would act logically and 
give up before their country was 
wrecked. He now wonders, Childs says, 
whether Germany will ever recover 
from the beating she is taking. The 
general was not the easiest man to 
get quotations from, for he _ has little 
liking for personal publicity. His models 
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ing, who tried to avoid personal pub- 
licity in World War I, and General 
George C. Marshall, whom General Ei- 
senhower thinks is among America’s 
greatest. Childs managed to get the 
Supreme Commander to say that his 
postwar plans do not go beyond six 
months’ fishing on some quiet stream 
bank, a scene which some day will 
make quite a different photograph from 
those taken occasionally today, show- 
ing the general in the ceaseless and 
imposing routine of a tremendous job. 


HE LOOKS A LITTLE like Groucho 


greatest single 
American photograph of the war. He is 
33-year-old Joe Rosenthal, who caught 
our Marines planting the Stars and 
Stripes on Mt. Suribachi during the 


bitter Iwo Jima fighting. Last week. 
Rosenthal, home again, was himself 
the subject of news cameras and re- 
porters. In San Francisco, which’ he 
reached on St. Patrick’s Day, the citi- 
zens wanted to make him an honorary 
Irishman. In Washington, where he 
was born, Joe learned that his great 
picture will be the inspirational poster 
for the Seventh War Loan Drive. Joe’s 
first newspaper job. was on the San 
Francisco News in 1932.-The army 
turned him down because of his bad 
eyes, but he managed to get into the 
Maritime Service as a photographer in 
1943, spending six months snapping 
convoy shots between the U. S., Eng- 
land and North Africa. He joined the 
AP in January, 1944, made D-day land- 
ings on Guam, Pelelieu, Anguar and 
Palau, besides Iwo Jima. The flag-rais- 
ing shot was made on D-plus-four and ~ 
it was not the hardest picture Rosen- 
thal has ever made. “The hardest one,” 
he said, “was the first I made of the 
landing itself—when I had to make up 
my mind whether I’d go in or catch a 
boat going back quick. Of course you 
don’t have a chance to get really scared 
when you’re jumping from shell hole to 
shell hole—you have to worry about 
your camera. It’s when you stop and 
catch your breath that you start think- 
a how foolish you were to come that 
ar.” —R. R. 








dollars, and from 13 to 15, eight dollars. 
The first checks go out in July, 1945. 


Canada’s couples looked for attached 
strings and found a few. Whoever signs 
up for the baby bonus loses his right 
to claim deductions for children depen- 
dents in his income tax form. After the 
fourth child, the bonuses are reduced be- 
cause of the hand-me-down possibilities 
of clothing,’ books, etc. And there’s a 
chance that, if the parents are tempted 
to spend the mony on papa and mama 
instead of baby, the government will 
appoint someone else to handle the 
money for the child. 

Not new by any means, but more 
generous than that of New Zealand or 
Australia, which have had diaper derbies 
for years, Canada’s baby bonus scheme 
is expected to be very popular, especially 
with the lower wage-earning group. But 
the opposition was bigger than was ex- 
pected. 

Said one cradle rocker emphatically: 
“T can bring up my own family without 
any government subsidy. If the govern- 
ment wants to help the low-wage earners, 
then why can’t they establish fair mini- 
mum wages for men?” 


FAR EAST 
Filipino’s Choice 
One by one the hundreds of islands of 


the Philippines are being freed. Last 
week the prize landing was on sizeable 


Negros, which before the war produced 
most of the archipelago’s top export— 
sugar. But American troops stalking 
Negros for Japs found most of the sugar 
mills destroyed and jungles flourishing 
where sugar had once grown. 


which are used to clear the jungles where 
sugar used to grow. 


Fortunately, the Filipinos’ cocoanut 
palms, hemp industry and tobacco plant- 
ing—their other three staple industries— 
have stood up well. But the over-all pic- 
ture is dire for islands which must de- 
pend on sugar for their prosperity. 

A former High Commissioner of the 
Philippines, Paul V. McNutt, last week 
brought out into the open a question 
which the Philippines’ economic straits 
had aroused secretly in many high Wash- 
ington places. On July 4, 1946, the islands 
are to be declared independent. If he 
chooses, President Roosevelt could de- 
clare them free tomorrow. But Philip- 
pine-wise McNutt asked if the Philippines 
should not remain an American posses- 
sion until they are completely rehabili- 
tated—with this argument: 

“If the Philippines step off into an 
uncharted sea, as some of their -leaders 
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seem to be advocating, the islands are 
clearly destined for trouble .. . It is 
more than possible that if they get their 
freedom now, they may never again at- 
tain their prewar economic stability and 
may destine themselves to a permanently 
lowered standard of living.” 


Immediately, Jaime Hernandez, reha- 
bititation commissioner for the islands, 
asserted that most Filipinos would pre- 
fer “independence with hardships” to 
a dependent political status with eco- 
nomic benefits. But at the same time, 
Hernandez was out to extend for 20 
years economic benefits which the 
country has received as a dependency. 
He has petitioned Congress for an ex- 
tension of the present trade relationship 
under which before the war, the U. S. 
bought 60 percent of the Philippines’ ex- 
ports. 

Senator Hernandez, in other words, 
wanted to have his cake and eat it, too. 
The Senate seemed in general agreement 
that the Philippines could have their 
cake. How much of it they could eat 
was another matter. 


Devils With Gold Faces 


Not all the Allied planes which ven- 

ture over Japanese lines in southeast 
Asia and Japan proper these weeks con- 
fine their load to bombs, In the Pacific 
as well as in the European Theater, the 
enemy is showered with leaflets which 
tell him a side of the war of which he 
otherwise would remain ignorant. The 
Office of War Information, raining a 
factual newspaper sheet down on the 
Japanese mainland, plays up such stories 
as: 
U. S. attacks on Jap rear positions 
in the Philippines, with maps to show 
where Jap convoys have been sunk and 
what the losses were. 


B-29 raids on Manchuria, with quota- 
tions from the Tokyo radio to lend credi- 
bility to the claims of damage inflicted. 

The bombing of Germany, pointing 
out that 50,000 airmen take part in 
around-the-clock raids on the Reich and 
that such raids are in store for Japan 
herself when she is without an ally. 


Leaflets are dropped which show pic- 
tures of Jap soldiers who have surren- 
dered enjoying life as prisoners of war. 
For the protection of their families, who 
might be mistreated if the Jap war lords 
knew their sons had given up, the eyes 
of the captive Japs are masked. A trans- 
lation on the back of the leaflet says: 
“Look at their peaceful faces .. . Their 
breasts are filled with the glorious hope 
of becoming pillars of the Japan of to- 
morrow, freed from the grasp of the 
militarists.” 

Another such leaflet shows a sketch 
of a smiling Army medical officer and 
below it a sketch of a Jap soldier, his 
wounds bandaged, sitting on a bed writ- 
ing a letter. The caption of the leaflet 
is, “My new feeling toward Americans,” 
and the message reads. in part: “I had 
been taught to picture Americans as 
devils wearing masks of gold. Since then, 
however, I have had to drive that feeling 
about Americans out of my heart... 
It was meeting Captain Paul XXX, the 
American Army doctor who looks after 
our ward, that made me change my 
feelings ... He treats us with a human- 
ity which transcends all barriers of na- 
tionality and race. He is a man close 
to a god.” 
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The Pilot Of A Photo 
Recon Ship Has Far 
More To Worry Him 
Than Getting Picture 


Pvt. TOM COLL 
Staff Writer 


WITH A PHOTO RECON 
GROUP, ITALY 


MERICAN reconnaissance photo- 

graphs taken over Berlin 48 hours 
ago . . . So began an Associated Press 
article that appeared recently in The 
Stars and Stripes. The story behind the 
AP story may well have begun right 
‘here in Italy. 

From this undisclosed air base P-38 
pilots set their compasses and head for 
enemy territory—sometimes when the 
morning sun is rising over the rugged, 
Italian mountains and at other times 
when it is going down over those same 
mountains. Sometimes the little Light- 
nings are escorted by 15th Air Force 
fighters, but in many cases it is a tale 
of one man and one plane. The planes 
carry no guns and no crew. They must 
be swift and maneuverable. Around 


By 


here they always refer to the ships as 
"F-5 jobs,” and where 900 pounds of 
armament used to be there is now only 
500 pounds of camera equipment. That 
gives them more speed. And to cover 
the great distance they must go some- 
times to reach a target and return, 
these ships carry extra "belly” tanks, 
which they let drop like bombs when 
the enemy fighters come at them too 
thick and too fast—which is often. 


HE YOUNG pilot behind the bullet- 

like nose of the photo reconnais- 
sance ship must also act as navigator. 
He must line up the target, avoid fighter 
epposition when he’s lucky enough to 
see it in time, keep an eye on many 
instruments, and at the same time be 
on the lookout for potential targets. 

These pilots around here must often 
undergo the strain of flying long hours 
at a stretch. Maj. Stanley W. Irons of 
Columbiana, Ohio, was awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross for a long, 
dangerous flight over Germany last 
winter. In a flight deep into German 
territory his mission lasted five and 
one-half hours. There was the usual 
concentrated flak and Ole Man Winter 
seemed on the side of the enemy. On 
top of that there came three German 
fighter planes. One of his engines was 
knocked out, but 22-year-old Major 
Irons got his pictures and made his 
way back to this base long after the 
sun had gone down 


HE SPEED of tne_ reconverted 
Lightnings is one of those military 
secrets that not everyone knows about, 
and the pictures they take are from 
heights of from 100 to 30,000 feet. All 
the pilot has to do to take a picture is 
press a button. If he wants a series of 
oe seg he keeps his finger on the 
utton. But it takes a lot of specialized 
training and skillful experience to know 
just when to push that button. 

The recon ship is normally equipped 
with two types of camera arrangement. 
From a single camera window one ar- 
rangement takes overlapping pictures 
. Straight down, while the other takes 
’ three surface views from three cam- 
eras. The second method results in a 
horizon to horizon picture. A three- 
surface-view camera arrangement will 
snap an area for miles and miles around 
from above 20,000 feet, and usually a 
ship will photograph about 8,000 square 
miles an hour at great speeds. 

Photographic reconnaissance pictures 
cover charting or general orientation, 
large scale pinpoints over strategic tar- 
gets from great heights, or strip photog- 
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raphy. From 30,000 feet a recon picture 
will reveal installations as small as six 
feet high. It will show barbed wire or 
the number of tracks in a railroad yard. 
It will reveal the position of the enemy, 
his strength and firepower, and the 
safest route of attack in future raids 
by bombers or fighters. Information on 
future bombing operations, bomb dam- 
age assessment, and reports on activity 
and repair of damaged targets are 
provided through photographic recon- 
naissance. It. is estimated by military 


“ sources that about 80 percent of all 


military information on enemy activi- 
ties is supplied through this form of 
reconnaissance. 


REVIOUS to the invasion of South- 

ern France, a photographic recon- 
naissance squadron of this group, as- 
sisted by a French and a British unit, 
flew over German installations and 
gun positions, their work resulting in 
more than a half million prints. Those 
prints were distributed widely and con- 
tributed extensively to the rapid suc- 
cess of the Allied Armies in their 
lightning drive across France. 


Color photography was tried in the 


Reconnaissance photos like this, 
supply more than 80 percent of 


It’s a lot easier now—pressing a button. 


pre-invasion missions over Southern 
France, and aided immensely in de- 
tecting enemy camouflage of coastal 
defenses. 

This phote group no longer partici- 
pates in night missions, but it was in- 
strumental in developing night photog- 
raphy. In the North African, Sicilian 
and early Italian campaigns, night pho- 
tography was an important phase of 
photo reconnaissance. Pictures were 
taken at night with flash bombs which 
provided a billion candlepower and 
would light up an area for miles around. 
They were 57-pound magnesium bombs. 


The flash bombs are set to explode 
at 1,500 feet, and the sudden flash 
from their explosion sets the camera in 
attion. lst Lt. Homer L. Webber of El 
Paso, Tex., is credited with much of 
the responsibility for the development 
of night photography. Lt. Webber 
worked unceasingly to modify earlier 
methods until success had been at- 
tained in taking pictures in darkened 
skies. In areas not too heavily defended, 
however, a new electrical flash method, 
known as the Edgerton Method, was 
tried. The new system permitted more 
pictures because of the unlimited num- 
ber of flashes, but it was risky because 
the "blinker” flash was a_ perfect 
spotter for flak towers and enemy in- 
terception. 


placed under magnifying glasses, 
all information on enemy activity. 


HERE’S more to photo recon 

sance, though, than just taking, 
tures. There’s lots of ground work 
it, not to mention the mechan 
Squadrons fly the missions, in addit 
to their laboratory work and inte 
tation. With this particular group th 
is an engineer company whose resp 
sibility it is to arrange mosaics, p 
pare target charts and furnish 
auctions. A technical squadron 
tached to this group maintains af 
library, engages in laboratory work, 
aids in photo interpretation. 

The value and accuracy of the 
terpreter’s work was brought to! 
recently as a result of a personal 
spection tour by American in 
tation officers to the Rumanian 
fields. Previous bomb damage as 
ment, as revealed by interpreters 
forehand, concurred with the pers 
visitors’ report. 

In October, 1944, as a part of a rout 
coverage of enemy railroad yards 
airfields, photo interpreters scanned! 
recon pictures and reported an 
crease in the number of aircraft th 
by the enemy. The next day after ti 
report, heavies of the 15th Air Fu 
struck the target with great fore. 


HOTO RECON ships fly before, 

ing, and after a raid by bomb 
In 24 hours, damage assessment 
known. Regular missions are flow 
keep an eye on the activities of! 
enemy after a heavy raid. Day by 
week after week, month after mé 
photo recon ships are over enemy! 
ritory. If the Germans are rebuild 
a target, photo reconnaissance pic 
reveal the progress of their effi 
Just when the project is about finis 
bombers fly over and undo all the 
Airdromes, shore installations and 
tories are watched daily by pholo 
con flyers, followed in turn by 
Fortresses and Liberators. 

The enemy today is fighting 2 
struggle to hold on to the Po V# 


in northern Italy, and he has empl 


rugged defenses in the vast indus 
valley to help retain it. A photo t 
squadron of the group compl 
mapped this vital enemy mm 
stronghold, without the loss of § 
or a ship in doing so. G 
watched constantly by the meciay 
eyes of photo reconnaissances 
The sinking of the Italian bai" 
“Trieste” was accomplished a5 ® 
result of photos supplied through P 
reconnaissance. . 

An excerpt from a German Div! 
Order reads: ; F 

"Enemy aerial reconnaissance od 
our every movement, every COM, 
tion, every weapon, and imm 
after detection, smashes every 
these objectives.” 
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With General John J. Pershing looking on, the Yanks march proudly down Fifth Avenue. The war to end war had been won—they thought. 


ee 


ex 


Another Time For Decision 


By Sgt. DON WILLIAMS 
Staff Writer 


LITTLE more than 25 years ago, 
the League of Nations came into 
ng. The first meeting of the new 
mational organization began at 
o'clock, Jan. 16, 1920, at the Quai 
rsay in Paris, the home of the 
ch Foreign Office. The world was 
ertaking one of the boldest and 
t ambitious experiments in history 
all of the delegates were aware 
t. At the conclusion of his opening 
ess, the chairman of the meeting 
red a sentence which has echoed 
through the years. 
We respect the reasons which delay 
final decision of our friends in 
Shington, but we may all be per- 


ted to express the hope that the 


iculties will soon be overcome and 
t a representative of the great 
rican republic will occupy the 
¢ which awaits him among us.” 
€ place never was occupied. 
took the outbreak of another war 
War much vaster in scope and far 
t horrible in effect—to bring the 
td States out of its shell of self 
ciency into the field of interna- 
l cooperation. Now, with the end 
ne phase of that war in sight, the 
ates of more than 40 nations are 
paring to meet at San Francisco on 
5 in another attempt to find 
way to permanent peace. 


ERE CAN be no guarantee, ob- 
Vously, that a new organization 
,. More successful than was the 
Bue of Nations. The pitfalls along 
pate taken will be as great or 
“tt than those faced by the 
ue. But this time the new world 
ee will have the active sup- 
sae United States. The United 
4am Share the praise of success 
fail er a measure of the burden 
bed re for President Roosevelt 
. yd be speaking for a vast ma- 
¥ the American people when he 
. — session of Congress on his 
, tom Yalta: 
ty _— have to take the respon- 
ang world collaboration, or we 
anothe to bear the responsibility 
) min, “orld conflict. There can 
bee ground.” 
d Stat for the belief that the 
twar wes, Must and will join in 
ing», Utity organization is the 
tiean awareness by the average 
of the awful implications of 
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America Eyes The Postwar World 
With Realism Instead Of Apathy 


another failure. If total war ever 
comes to the ‘world again it will be 
warfare on an unprecedented scale 
and no person—civilian or military— 
will" be immune from its effects. All 
the forces of science will be mobilized 
and the resultant destruction would be 
beyond comprehension. 

This realization of the urgency of 
joint action offers the explanation of 
the contrast between the current over- 
whelming support for American parti- 
cipation in a postwar organization and 
the apathy displayed after the last 
war. 


HE END of World War I found the 

average American citizen content 
to sit back complacently, stick his 
thumbs in his vest and say, “Well, we 
licked those Heinies at their own 
game. Why kick a guy when he’s down? 
Let’s get the boys back home and get 
things back to normal.” 

By the time the Covenant of the 
League of Nations came before the 
Senate for ratification, Mr. Average 
Citizen was a bit tired of the whole 
thing. He was fed up with the bicker- 
ing of the Big Four in Paris and felt 
that those European smoothies had 
put something over on President Wil- 
son. He wasn’t quite sure what it was. 
but he didn’t want to take any chances 

An impartial survey of public opinion 
probably would have indicated that a 
majority of the American people be- 
lieved that United States participation 
in an organization like the League of 
Nations would be a good thing but 
that it was nothing to get excifed over 
The war had been won, hadn’t it? Why 
should we mix up any more in Eu- 
ronean affairs? We got along all right 
withovt any entangling alliances be- 
fore the war and there’s no reason why 
we can’t keep on that way. Entangling 
noe lige was the great phrase 
hen, 


HE REASONS for American apathy 

are not difficult to understand. The 
war had been fought on foreign soil. 
Save for a few acts of sabotage, there 
was no property destruction in the Uni- 
ted States. It was true that taxes had 
been high and some foods scarce, but 


hell, everybody else had been in the 
same boat. Grief and sorrow had come 
to the families of the 126,000 Ameri- 
can service men killed and the more 
than 200,000 wounded, but they were 
a small minority. 

The same disinterested feeling was 
prevalent among many of the more 
than 2,000,000 soldiers who had served 
in France. They went “over there” to 
save democracy and most of them had 
only a vague conception of what demo- 
cracy represented. They came back to 
the United States as cocks of the walk, 
believing that now the war had been 
won, everything else would settle it- 
self more or less automatically. Then 
when the glamor of their return wore 
off they found themselves up against 
the difficulty of getting jobs and mak- 
ing a living and they had little time 
for concern about “foreign affairs.” 


MERICA has come a‘ long way in 

its thinking in the past quarter 
century, and most of this traveling has 
been done during the last five years. 
The most significant changes have 
been found among the great body of 
the common people who once re- 
garded the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
as unbreachable lines of defense and 
a trip to Paris or Honolulu as some- 
thing to be dreamed about. 

They have seen the mighty bombers 
now span the continent and the oceans 
in a matter of hours, taking millions of 
their sons, brothers. husbands, and 
fathers not only to Paris and Hono- 
lulu, but to North Africa, Italy, Ger- 
many, England, Australia, India and 
even to Japan. These Americans have 
not gone as tourists but as fighters 
who have been called upon to re-do 
all over the world the job that their 
fathers thought thev had finished on 
the battlefields of France on Nov. 11, 
1918. 

Alrec“v nearly 900,000 of these have 
been |} ‘led or wounded and the toll 
will rise substantially before the 
fighting in Europe ‘ends and the battle 
against Japan is won. 


T IS TRUE that the war again has 
been fought on foreign soil and 
that acts of sabotage at home again 


have been few. But from the refugees 
who have found shelter in the United 
States from Nazi and Fascist religious 
and political persecution, Americans 
have learned at first hand of the hor- 
ror that has been stalking the world. 
The growing casualty lists have drilled 
deep into their minds the cost in lives 
that modern warfare brings. Motion 
pictures, radio and newspapers have 
shown and told them of the physical 
destruction that has wiped little towns 
and great cities from the face of the 
earth. 

There is no apathy in the United 
States today on the issue of interna- 
tional cooperation in a postwar world. 

There can be no allegations that the 
issue is a partisan one. 

Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius Jr., and his distinguished pre- 
decessor, Cordell Hull, have conferred 
frequently during the past year with 
leaders of both parties concerning 
United States foreign policy. The Uni- 
ted States delegation to the San Fran- 
cisco conference includes prominent 
members of both political parties. 

Likewise, the public has been kept 
fully informed of the proposals which 
will be presented to the conference. 
The Dumbarton Oaks plan which 
forms the basis for the proposed se- 
curity organization has been explained 
in great detail in the newspapers and 
over the radio, and the conference 
itself will be given the greatest press 
and radio coverage of any single event 
in history. 


HE LEAGUE of Nations which the 

United States declined to join a 
quarter of a century ago had no au- 
thority to enforce its decisions by mili- 
tary means. The proposed international 
organization, whose development will 
be furthered at San Francisco, will 
have such authority. And the member 
nations will be called upon to supply 
troops and military equipment in pre- 
determined quantities to be employed 
by the organization. 

The positive approach which United 
States officials have taken toward 
this proposal with the approval of an 
overwhelming number of the people 
offers a real hope that the new body 
may succeed where the League failed. 
It promises that this time the United 
States “will occupy the place which 
awaits” and that Uncle Sam will play 
the game right down the line. 
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It was the same in ‘76, ‘65 and ‘17—only the clothes were different. 


The Homecoming After Three Wars 


WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME—By Dixon Wector; Houghton Miff- 
3.00. 


lin Co., New Cambridge, Mass. 


“*The war will last a hundred years,’ ran a saying among the doughboys in 
1918, ‘five years of fighting and 95 of winding up the barbed wire’. . .” So begins 
Dixon Wector’s book on how American soldiers came home from three wars, the 
story of events following each armistice day, what the soldiers thought and did, 
how they were received on their homecoming and in the years following the wars. 

“When Johnny Comes Marching Home” is not a brand-new book, although 
it was published only last year, but it may well serve as a guide and reference 
for today’s veteran waiting for the time when the barbed wire of this war is 


wound up. 
Excerpts from the book follow: 


The first mood at any war’s end is 
sheer animal joy in survival, “Look, we 
have come through!” The next is prone 
to be one of nostalgia for parents, 
sweethearts, wives—“I wanna go home” 
with undertones of grumbling about 
grub, mud, lice, the irksomeness of 
being bossed around, and other irri- 
tants hardly felt in the thick of ac- 
tion. The third state of a soldier’s mind 
is likely perplexity, “Where do we go 
from here, boys?” 

> > . 


In the world of friends, neighbors, 
and civil life . . . soldiers feel that 
they must stick together. Campfires 
are relighted in memory, old battles 
fought over, days recalled that the 
civilian world has begun to slight un- 
gratefully. While some soldiers try to 
forget, many more (possibly in ratio 
to their distance from the inferno) 
like to dwell upon experiences that 
form the one great lyric passage in 
their lives. A few become professional 
veterans, haunting service men’s con- 
ventions as other men haunt class re- 
unions. 


After The Revolution 


A grant of the bonus type—half pay 
for life, which Congress in 1780 had 
promised officers to induce them to 
remain for the duration—caused bitter 
or eon debate. It was foreseen that 

ing privates, and the widows and 
children of these who had fallen in 


the war, to support officers the rest | 


of their lives would stir opposition . . . 
oe swept the land like a tor- 
nado. 


> * . 


The girl of the period came in for 
censure. “A Young Bachelor” in the 
Pennsylvania Evening Herald, August 
24, 1785, blamed the scarcity of mar- 
riages upon the New Woman, at whom 
bachelors looked aghast. “The female 
of the present day will engage even 
in licentious conversation, will listen 
to the grossest anecdotes without a 
blush, and in short by her manner will 
persuade you that you ... are engaged 
with some accomplished courtesan.” 

e - 


Veterans who had marched with Gen- 
eral Sullivan up from Pennsylvania 
into the Genesee region to punish In- 
dians for the Wyoming Valley massa- 
cre, returned there in the 80s to build 
homes ... Others yearned for the far 


Ohio ... Others, in the first years of 
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over,” said young 


same thing... 


not subdued!” 
litely inquired the general. 


“Unfortunately, circumstances made 
it impossible for me to be in the Army 
——,” began the fire-eater, when John- 


peace ... slaked their thirst for new 
places in other wars. Some smelled salt 
water .. . still others, of less steady 
habit, just roamed the country waiting subdued, but I am. 

for something to turn up. They be- “ “ ‘ 
longed to the drifting population left 
probably by every war in history. 


After The Civil War 


Unlike his wife and mother, the re- 
turning Confederate felt content to 
abide the outcome of a war in which 
he had done his best. “I’m for the 


ston cut him short: 


ie 


((, )) 
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One of 60 cartoons from Fun With Little Lulu, a collection of the Saturday 
Evening Post favorites by Marge. David McKay Co., Philadelphia, 1.00 
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Union; we are licked, but I’m glad it’s 
, on his 
way home from the Army of Northern 
Virginia. A host of others said the 


After the disbandment, a fire-eater 
accosted General Joe, Johnston on a 
Chesapeake Bay steamer with the 
words, “The South was conquered but 


t was your command, sir?” po- 


“Well, sir, I was. You may not be 


There were the rifts that seemed to 
cleave soldier from civilian, in habit 
and state of mind, tempting the former 
to make the chasm permanent. Yet, 
by an overwhelming majority, his in- 
tention was to close it. On second 
thought he found excellent reasons for 
not “going veteran,” as the phrase ran. 
The private or noncom had not often 
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liked the caste of the 

felt in his soul there C2, ™ 
wrong about saying “Hello” ¢ 
colonel . . . M ny wartime ».” 
felt as did an Iowa corporal, 
home: “I would not be a 
times of war. Nor a soldier ; 
of peace.” u 


Liberty 
ng Marine 
ignia, an 


settle 
was il 


. 7 . 
iority in 
The commonest gree nt, 
—in railway stations, Bassa w 
loons, clothing stores—was maine 
do you want your check ch in ti 
else, “Come, soldier, let's take , d nothi 
What will you have?” _—_ This war 
drops were often put in beer ture, 
soldier robbed while UNConscigy, n drainec 
> . * ‘ ° 
Time brought ironic ¢ years | 
style of presenting a soldier that the 
electorate. At first the accent ja bumper 
public office as a reward, with a d afterma’ 
at the economic sacrifice may be &' 
marching off to war and the } 4 whetted 
of wounds .. . “It is indeed sume Whatever 
to us,” announced the editor have rul 
Wabasha (Minn) Herald, aup The soldi 
1866, “to present to the Repubjnaimm! Patriotism 
Wabasha County, the name of = om 
Case for the office of County 4 ee 
a WOUNDED SOLDIER! Ny for closer 
more? You who love Soldiers, d to jilt a 
his support.” . . . In time, ho his Grea 
advertisement of war service ,ammcustering | 
stale that an occasional edite him thr. 
recommend a_ veteran bey * 
“never thrust his military req h 
fore the public as a passport { 1 WN A 
” s ' 
tion. to soothe 
had been ¢ 
After World War | pom 5 
At first the average dough pty 
incredulous that this war had doughbo 
ended . . . Death no longer butter 
side them. Now the soldier ng fact cart 
hug his trench or crouch like the first 
animal in his foxhole. He could in the Sta 
with the dignity of a man.. * 
Yankee Division east of the rious to 
vanced up to the last minute yar : 
the news just in time to cease f . Paso 
Pennsylvanians of the 28th g -any 
fighting in the trenches Plants stil 


Mihiel, scrambled up and walky 
ward the Germans out in No 
Land. They met “like emban 
schoolboys,” said one witness, 
versaries fraternizing at the en 
tennis match .. . In the artillery 
body wanted to fire the last s 
one battery, long ropes were mai 
to the lanyards of four guns, 
men on each rope let forth a 
cheer, at a prearranged signal 
pulled in unison. 


* * * 


In a nutshell two simple cot 
expressed the growing dissatisfad 
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To Type 


documentar 
ion by the 


the post-Armistice season. “I bess of Arn 
homesick since they quit fig biting H’v 
wrote an Illinois private to his . Lester 
four weeks after the great day. sth who | 
they were fighting, it never ente . A I 
mind. But now that is about alll, "8s con 
to think about.” The second com evi of A 
a young school-teacher drafeiim P His 

Virginia: “Nobody minded the “4 ress. 

much until after the Armistice” be. = 


The increase of grumbling let 
ter the Armistice is so plain 3% 


nts all ove 
in’s idea dey 
nt Cooper 


no comment. A word of quail Baillie, Unite 
may be to the point. Ten days al y, Internati 
Armistice, censorship was relat er deadline 
on June 1, 1919, lifted altogethtlihe of the mo’ 
meant greater leeway for % be to spread 
which was no longer so apt ¥ mational a 


unfavorable notice to the write 
* - s 

At home friction often appé 
tween the silver stripe of home 
and the gold of overseas. FT! 
the ship’s rail, seeing officers 
dock with three of four silvét 
stripes, would give the Broa 


ode. 


/ . 

$ Tip 
Smith had s 
her radio st 
Watch for y 
The next ¢ 


and shout “Yellow!” he of Fletche 
* * * Watch, alth 
The doughboy’s duffle bulgt#M®! the royaiti 


Porter bou 


icl hat were not GI. The 
articles tha ¢ In, which 


spiked helmets by the score, * 


splinters, cooties embalmed i Song publis 
of candle-wax. Among the ars. All the 
cupation the demand for Iron (Mm and all the 
was so brisk that Germans * woes 
compelled to manufacture thet "@gEe's light-h 
overseas trade. orter’s wate: 
rs * * tan hov 
Gamblers and slickers lay i ' ‘- 
the soldier . . . Around : Starr, Warn 
waterfront, crooks were dopiNs "REE boss. ‘a), alle: 


men, keeping them unconst, ent isn’ 
they became AWOL, then tur Giihe saiq ahs 
in to collect the 50 dollars orter hits as 
apprehending a deserter ‘s Sale, Night 
sharks in town offered ©. Come Ho; 
Liberty Bonds of soldiers Oe 
“at Wall Street prices, 4 ooked 
cut. Shady book agents bh 

into subscribing for a MY" 
book” containing their P 
. . . Fake heroes, with ™ movies, 

bandages, were hauled D. » half 
tectives off speakers’ plat 


nic 


erent ( 


nd 
w 


in 


Loan. One man was 
uberty e Chevrons, Infantry col- 
MS nia, and Navy service stripes. 
gnia, a: a i 

down, less fond rem- 
9 ectwauiged. at home and 
Mdhe hot stove league,” than in 
days of American soldiering. 
jority jn uniform, who had not 
ne Front, knew nothing heroic 
r who had really fought 
remained close-mouthed. The 
in time the Confederates, 
4 nothing better than an au- 
This war was different ... the 
-onture, movement and glory 
drained from this struggle. 

* * 7 

ago a sociologist ... 
al Ithe years 1919 and 1920 
4a bumper crop of marriages and 
4 aftermath of divorces... The 
may be guessed. Delay in mat- 
4 whetted desire for it, over- 
whatever coolness of judgment 
have ruled in more normal 

soldier’s absence and the 
patriotism led the girl to ideal- 
man and the man the girl; 
gation was often a ‘frail sub- 
for closer acquaintances . . . No 
{ to jilt a hero. Nor a soldier to 
his dream girl and the emo- 
ystering about her, that had 
him through hell and high 


? * * 
ifing the uniform in 1919, a 
; first economic shock did 
sto soothe him about "the way 
peen going” in his absence. 
sit came from the high cost of 
In the Army, money had seemed 
unreal. From his mother’s let- 
he doughboy might learn that 
nd butter had doubled in price, 
s fact carried no such convic- 
the first suit of civvies he 

in the States. 

. . * 
serious to the soldier than com- 
n with women was the flood of 
released from war factories. 
overnment cancelled huge con- 
Plants still half-finished were 














IRATE CAPTAIN —ZI say, Corporal Jenkins, have you seen my baggage about 


anywhere? 


JENKINS — Yes, sir. She’s talking with the colonel over there! 


left to stand like industrial ghosts, 
and their hands paid off ... The cut- 
ting of pay rolls did not stop until 
convincing signs of a business upturn 
appeared. 


In New York City, brilliant work was 
done by the 77th Division Association 
... Ten days after the Armistice they 
formed the association to stave off fu- 
ture unemployment. An operating fund 
of 23,000 dollars was collected in short 
order, nobody allowed to contribute 
more than two dollars. Repeated ques- 
tionnaires about skills and jobs went 
to the boys ...A few men, who re- 
ported to the association that the boss 
demurred, went back with an officer 
who told the employer he felt sure 
there was a mistake—and wanted to 
get the story straight before giving it 
to the press “Sure,” the boss would 
say, “Joe can have his job back”... 
Five months after demobilization, the 
staff of the bureau was cut to one 
person; practically everybody had been 
placed. 

> - . 

When released from military disci- 
pline, men of criminal inclination often 
went back to old haunts. Liquor and 
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vice near debarkation ports, abstnce 
of home-influence; and the slack of 
unemployment took a toll of newcom- 
ers. Military service ages are also the 
ages, statistically speaking, within 
which crimes are oftenest committed. 
Yet, with all these favoring conditions, 
ex-soldier crime reached no such flood- 
mark as many newspaper readers sup- 
posed. 


In World War Il 


The ,Army has stripped away many 
superficial marks that men bear in 
civil life—distinctions economic, oc- 
cupational, social—and left the bed- 
rock of American character. The result 
is great solidarity. But Americans be- 
ing what they are, this does not mean 
the eclipse of individualism. 

+ a . 


The average GI... doesn’t have a 
special revelation of light denied to 
other Americans. He wants victory and 
peace, and security for his kids 20 years 
from now. He isn’t exactly sure, but 
thinks the world probably should be 
tied a lot closer together .. . “so that 
everybody knows what everybody else 
is doing, maybe something like the 
United States of the World.” 
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An inquisitive AP reporter finds 

out that Betty Grable’s figure is 

even better since she became a 
mother—if that’s possible. 


agent who was given the job of trailing 
the cast of Thunderhead — Son of 
Flicka to Bryce Canyon, Utah, found 
good pickings there. The picture is 
mostly about horses and most of the 
close-ups are of horses. When the first 
scenes were shot and the technicolor 
run off, it was found the horses needed 
makeup. The white horses had tufts 
of black hair on their faces, while the 
dark horses had white hair there. The 
spots were invisible five feet away, 
but were very obvious in the close-ups. 
The director ordered makeup. 

Second headache for the director, 
and money in the bank for the press 
agent, was the temperament of Bryce 
Canyon. Every shift of the sun and 
change in the weather varied the col- 
ors of the canyon. Since single scenes 





SCREEN 


in any movie often require two or 
three days to shoot, the Thunderhead 
cameramen had to match canyons 
every day. 


After Hedy, Dead Japs 


Complaints are beg lodged against 
the government movie men who are 
charged with getting realistic war films 
into the neighborhood theater. Two 
OWI films are shown voluntarily each 
month in 16,500 U. S. movie houses, and 
they pull few punches, showing piles 
of dead Japs rotting on a beach, Ameri- 
can “Bulge” casualties, etc. The kicks 
come mostly from welfare groups and 
parents who take the kids to the shows 
without any foreknowledge that grisly 
war pictures will be shown. 

No one argues that such pictures 
aren’t good for home front consump- 
tion. The public’s general reaction has 
been—“give us the real stuff, we can 
take it.” But the question is—should 
kids aged nine or so be allowed to see 
them? Some fathers say it’s all right 
with them; others take their children 
out of the movie the minute a factual 
war movie starts. 

In Washington, an Army colonel was 
asked about the mother of a soldier 
who faints in the theater when she 
sees the horror of modern war. Said 
the colonel: “I would rather carry her 
out than carry her boy out.” 


Mae -And The Boys 


Mae West and her play, Catherine 
Was Great, reached Chicago, where all 
but on critic gave it a Krupa treat- 
ment. The one who didn’t, Ashton Ste- 
vens, printed a letter from Mae, in 
which she said the play as described 
by the displeased critics was much more 
torrid than it actually was. Wrote Mae: 
“The way the boys wrote up the show, 
I’m surprised THEY weren’t raided. 
Those kids should really be writing 
stuff FOR me instead of ABOUT me.” 

In Boston, Mae tangled with critic 
Eliot Norton, who implied that the real 
author of Catherine Was Great is a 
swamp-dweller. The actress offered 
Norton 50,000 dollars to do better, to 
which Norton retorted: “My youngster 
could write a better play than that for 
50 cents, only he’s too busy coasting.” 

—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 


By Cpl. MEL DIAMOND 
Staff Writer 


THE MEDITERRANEAN Rit Parade 
had a new leader this week. Rum and 
Coca Cola, a wacky calypso novelty 
tune, soared to the top from fifth place, 
dislodging I'll Walk Alone and pushing 
it into the number three slot. The 
Trolley Song and Flying Home were 
Squeezed out to make room fr two 
newcomers, You Always Hurt The One 
You Love and I’m Making Believe. 
Here's how the Parade lines up this 
week: 

(1) Rum and Coca Cola, (2) Don’t 
Fence Me In, (3) Vill Walk Alone, (4) 
The -Great Speckled Bird, (5) You 
Can’t Get That No More, (6) Some- 
where. On Via Roma, (7) You Always 
Hurt The One You Love, (8) Lili Mar- 
lene, (9) Don’t Cry Baby, (10) I’m 
Making Believe. 


TAYLOR AND THOMAS, two Tom- 
mies with a singing style reminiscent 
of Billy Jones and Ernie Hare, are do- 
ing a popular 15-minute stint for 
AES-PBS on Wednesdays at 5:15. In 
the sume spirit of exchange, S-Set. 
George Newman of the Rome AES has 
been lend-leased to the British sta- 
tion for a half-hour platter stanza on 
Friday nights at 9:15 called Hiya Pal. 
Each show features the music of an 
outstanding American band, with 
George supplying the “color stuff’ on 
the leader and his instrumentalists. 


THE PBS STATION, incidentally, has 
started a weekly 15-minute review of 
the movies to be presented in the area 
each week. The reviews will be pre- 
pared and read by a Special Service 
staff man who promises to hand out 
praise only where it is deserved and 
put the blast on films that necessitate 
theater fumigation. The idea can be 
a real GI service. Other AES stations 
please copy. 


THE 15TH AIR FORCE station at 
Foggia has come up with a novel half- 
hour variety program called Fortress 
Fun Time. One of its outstanding fea- 
tures is a spot called “Flashes From The 
Forts”—a potpourri of interesting ex- 
periences and odd or humorous inci- 
dents culled from the week’s bomber 
missions. 


RADIO ON THE HOME front is still 
much the same as ever, according to 
S-Set. Frank Wolfe, veteran announcer 
with the Florence station who re- 
cently returned to his job after a trip 
home on TD. “Musically and from the 
standpoint of production,” said Wolfe, 
“the current crop of programs is up 
to prewar par. Bob Hope is still as 
popular as ever, though most of the 
other alleged comedy being aired over 
the national networks is falling flat.” 
He said Crosby and Sinatra (“the bill- 
ing is correct’) are still tops among the 
male vocalists, while Charlie Spivak’s 
band is well on its way to becoming 
the number one dance band in the 
country. 


THE LATEST TREND in the Ameri- 
can music business is the revival of 
old ballads. Five that have been 
yanked out of mothballs and repopu- 
larized are: Always, The Very Thought 
Of You, Sweet and Lovely, It Had To 
Be You and What A Difference A Day 
Makes. These are the songs that help 
restore our faith in songwriters. We 
had a hell of a blow this week when 
some unidentified thrush gave out over 
the air with a dilly called, Dear Mr. 
Sinatra. The words were as follows: 


Dear Mr. Sinatra, you don’t know what 
you’re doing to me, 

Ev’ry time that 1 hear you on my 
radio—your vision I see; 

Dear Mr. Sinatra, you’re an angel from 
out of the blue, 

Ev'ry note that you sing makes me 
tingle with joy—I’m mad about you; 

Life has taken on a new complexion 
since the day I heard you croon, 

When you whisper little words of af- 
fection, Darling, oh how I swoon; 

Dear Mr. Sinatra, you’re so tender and 
sweet and so fine, 

Oh my life would be just like a beauti- 
ful song—if you were only mine! 
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WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


UR CIVILIAN Army Note: On the 
desk of a top-ranking 5th Army 
Signal Corps officer is a calendar in- 
scribed: “For Everything Electrical Kall 
Kelly, 310 E. State St., Trenton, N. J.” 


E DROPPED over to the 15lst 
Field Artillery Battalion the other 
day and came away with a few notes 
on the comparative toughness of the 
first and second World Wars. In the 
days when people said “Kill the Kaiser” 
instead of “Hang Hitler,” the 151st be- 
longed to the 42nd “Rainbow” Division. 
It participated in the Meuse-Argonne 
and St. Mihiel-Champaigne drives and 
once amassed 90 consecutive days in the 
line. In this war the 15lst has been 
around since the Tunisian era and, on 
"March 15, completed six months and ten 
days in the line without a break. So 
the first war was tough, huh? 


HE ARTILLERYMAN is the first to 

admit that his life is incomparably 
easier than the doughboy’s, but if you 
think the men who pull lanyards in- 
stead of triggers have it easy, meet 
Lt. James P. Tague of Seattle? The lieu- 
tenant is blond, balding, short, quiet 
and he’s been wounded “our times since 


- 
(25, 


he came to the 15lst Field Artillery 
Battalion. Just after joining the outfit 
in January, 1944, the lieutenant was 
hit at San Pietro. That time shrapnel 
struck just where you’d imagine it 
would if the target bent over. The next 
month at Cervaro, shrapnel nicked his 
right forearm, and last Tune at Velletri, 
a shell fragment struck Lt. Tague in 
the right hip. Wound four is compara- 
tively recent—this time in the right 
knee. “I don’t know many infantry- 


men who have three clusters to their 
Purple Heart,” the artilleryman who 


. briefed us on Lt. Tague remarked. “May- 


be it would be a good idea to let ’em 
know the men supporting the infantry 
take chances, too.” 


OLLEYBALL, which used to thrive 

in back corners of YMCAs back 
home,*is well on its way to becoming 
the leading 5th Army sport. Makeshift 
courts have popped up in the most un- 
likely places. Two posts, a strip of cam- 
ouflage net and you can start playing 
ball. It’s all for the best but personally 
we think at least one volleyball court 
could have been selected more discreetly 
—it’s located directly in front of a 
90 millimeter position. “One of these 
days after a hurry-up fire mission we'll 
need a new volleyball,” a pessimistic 
corporal observed as a_ bare-waisted 
competitor sent the ball spinning 
against the gun’s mouth. 


HE ARMY has been discreetly ce- 

menting relations between the In- 
fantry and the Air Force for a good 
many months now, sending aviators up 
front for a taste of doughboy existence 
and shuttling ground force officers off 
to the air bases. Apparently the plan 
works. “I’ve certainly changed my opin- 
ion of the Air Force,” Capt. Stephen C. 
Buchanan of Pittsburgh told us upon 
his return to Fox Company of the 339th 
Infantry Regiment. “I thought the Air 
Force had soft living. Instead, the 15th 
Air Force men live in tents down in 
southern Italy where there isn’t a 
thing to do. ‘Most infantrymen judge 
the Air Force on men stationed in big 
towns who work at headquarters. Those 
aren’t the combat types at all.” 


Capt. Buchanan, an infantry veteran 


who has been with the 85th Division 
since it came overseas, said he went 
on two missions to Germany with the 
Liberators, once to Landshet and again 
to Regensberg. “We bombed Regensberg 
from over 20,000 feet and could see 
smoke billowing up 15,000 feet. The 
flak came up at us and looked just 
like’ an artillery airburst does to an 
infantryman. Two ships in our forma- 
tion were hit but we didn’t have a hole 
in ours.” 

From the infantry viewpoint air war- 
fare wasn’t frightening at first glimpse. 


“T was too interested to be scared, es- 
pecially when we saw a German 
fighter,” the captain said. 
Notwithstanding, he returned with 
a firm conviction that next to the 
rifleman and machine gunner, the 
heavy bomber crew holds down the 
Army’s most dangerous job. The cap- 
tain remarked that the happiest mo- 
ment on a mission is that when “you 
see those P-38s come up like terriers 
running round a big old dog.” From 
the air, Germany seemed like a rich 
and fertile land. “The Alps are the 
most rugged mountains I ever saw,” 
Capt. Buchanan observed. “Did you 
pick a good path through for us?” Lt. 


James Morgan of Honolulu, For 
pany executive officer, asked pp 


W tour a doubt, the most » 
pointed man in the 5th a” 


Sgt. William Mumper of Co, | 
Infantry, who tottered on ih," 
brink of fame. Sgt. Mumper 
strange GI prowling his eo," 
area. “What outfit you from, sj 
he asked. “I'm from the igiy 
borne Division, brother. Yoy'y, 
of us—the bloody bastards gf: 
togne.” Dazzled by the Possibility 
he might be party to a linkup 9 
western and Italian fronts, Set. 
per began asking questions, y, 
and the answers were far from 
ng and he asked more q 

Shortly thereafter, “the pj 
tard of Bastogne” returned to 
stockade from which he had em, 
Sgt. Mumper, unhonored and y, 
patiently returned to normal , 
still keeping a sharp eye out for ¢ 
eral Eisenhower and party, 


-ROBABLY no one will fing 
transition to civilian life 
difficult than S-Sgt. Frank J. 
of the 85th Division, who speaks 
in superlatives. “I don’t know 
I'll do,” the sergeant admitted, 
latives, it developed, are an on, 
tional disease among army mey 
trusted with composing the city 
accompanying medals. In com 
th S-Sgt. Andrew M. Marsha 
Fall River, Mass., Set. Murray 
written some 2,500 citations in the 
year. He came through with som 
resting facts. An attack, it seen 
an attack when a Bronze Star js; 
cerned and an onslaught when as 
Star is in question. Roughly estim 
a citation writer’s typewriter 
can carry one company 1,500 
forward before wearing out. Ay 
writer usually destroys one G 
regiment before salvage. 

Sgt. Murray declared that he bel 
combat men earn all the medals 
they get and more. We also disco 
he was awarded the Bronze Star} 
self for ceaseless devotion to the 
of getting other men Bronze § 
“They never should have given 
me,” he said with intense sino 
“Give medals to the combat men. 
echelon commandos don’t. dg 
them.” —Sgt. STAN SWI 





Italian Farmland 


Comes 


Planting Is Speeded 
As Shell-Torn Fields 
Fee! The Plow Again 


By Pvt. WALTER T. PULLIAM 
Staff Writer 


OWN ON the farms of liberated 

Italy, spring has come. Over the 
greening hills straggle herds of sheep 
wnd goats. From their hiding places 
are coming crude agricultural imple- 
ments—sometimes a few modern ones 
like tractors. And from their shattered 
houses the ragged, barefoot peasants 
are emerging to plant the soil, to be- 
gin literally the job of beating the 
sword into a plowshare. 


Before them lies a wrecked Italian 
countryside, much of it still grayed 
and naked from the battles that passed 
northward months ago. Many of the 
fields are still sown with deadly mines, 
still drenched by waters from war- 
wrecked, unrepaired canals, while dis- 
ease, lack of equipment, and lack of 
all-important fertilizer taunts efforts 
toward cultivation. 

But Italy’s farmers are almost eager 
in the way they are tackling the job. 
They have stormed Allied agricultural 
offices seeking seed and other supplies. 
They have rigged up home-made. plows 
and hand tools from pieces of dyna- 
mited bridges and wrecked vehicles 
found along highways. One_ peasant 
family was seen recently spading their 
ground while the Germans in the Ser- 
chio area shelled a ridge on one side 
and the Americans shelled a hill on 
the other. They are planting every 
tillable acre and farm experts believe 
liberated Italy’s harvest this year will 
be 80 to 90 percent of normal. 
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To Life 


NTO THE soil are going wheat, corn, 

potatoes, sugar beets, oats, barley, 
peas and rye to help relieve the nation’s 
desperate food needs, and hemp to 
clothe the peasants and supply the Al- 
lies. Seeds are being rushed to deficient 
areas, some coming from the United 
States, some from the United Kingdom. 
Shell-clipped vineyards and orchards 
are being restored by plantings from 
unaffected areas. 

Experts describe the farm situation 
as “much improved” ovér that of last 
year; but they caution that even before 
the war, with Mussolini literally knead- 
ing the land with fertilizer and throw- 
ing subsidies left and ay Italy’s 
farms did not feed the Italian nation. 


HIS YEAR’S harvest will not include 
(at least for full production) the 
agriculturally rich Po Valley, which in 
prewar days produced a third of Italy’s 
wheat, all of her rice and most of her 
corn, sugar beets and dairy products. 
And it may not include parts of the 
Volturno Valley and fertile coastlands 
still rendered unfarmable by effects of 
last winter’s fighting — the unknown 
thousands of acres still mined and some 
100,000 acres still flooded by canal 
breaks. 

Even on land being seeded, normal 
yield cannot be expected because of 
drastic shortages of fertilizer and in- 
secticides, livestock, and mechanical 
and equine farm power. 

Practically every fertilizer plant ‘in 
southern Italy lies in ruins and war 
priority limits fertilizer shipping space. 
Fertilizer is being drawn from many 
crops to make up deficiencies in oth- 
ers; and some crops are being aban- 
doned for lack cf it. Ax. Allied farm 
expert described the fertilizer shortage 
as the most serious hoidback this year 
to Italian agriculture. - 

Almost as critical is the shortage of 
insecticides needed especially for vine- 


“Many fields are still sown with deadly mines.” 


yards and orchards. Allied officials 
hoped to get enough to maintain mini- 
mum crop protection, but that amount 
would be only 25 to 50 percent of pre- 
war use. 


ARM power—both animal and me- 

chanical — has been robbed and 
wrecked by the Germans retreating 
northward. Of 42,000 tractors on pre- 
war farms, fewer than 50 percent re- 
main—and from many of these, vital 
and irreplacable parts have been taken 
by the Germans. Almost nonexistent 
in many areas are horses, mules and 
oxen, the principal means o: pumping 
water, plowing and turning odd-sorts 
of mills on the smaller farms. Many 
were killed for food. More, however, 
were confiscated by the Germans. Many 
times front-line troops have seén Nazi 
artillery pieces pulled by Italian oxen. 


ESPITE these depressing shortages, 
however, the Italian peasant this 
spring is perhaps the happiest of Italy’s 
varied people. 
More than 4,000 tons of seed potatoes 
arrived only recently from the United 
Kingdom, and some 40,000 bushels of 
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seed beans arrived from C2 . 
New York, Michigan and Idaho. 
month, some seven tons of ca 
onion, lettuce and radish seed wert 
tributed to farmers in the area im! 
ately behind the 5th Army lines. 
The equipment and livestock # 
ages are being partly offset by 3 
set up for the existing tractors 
draft stock. Approximately 60,0008 
4,000 cattle and 1,500 horses are! 
brought in from Sardinia, and ¢ 
are being shifted from une part 
country to another to even out f 
distribution. There was even ® 
fort to clear the farm lands of 
‘by organized civilian mine- 
parties, while land reclamat.on © 
eors, at work on the canal am 
ing stations wrecked by the ™ 
predicted practically all of the © 
lands would be reclai:ned by 
There was also ~ome effort 1° 
several of the vzrecked fertilizer 
fnd before some 22,000 acres } 
i. sugar beets are harvested . 
Allied officials hope to have 
Italy’s sugar beet processing 
back in operation, every single 
ing been wrecked by the war. 


MAG! 
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Prt. MERRELL WHITTLESEY 
. staff Correspondent 


FLORENCE, April 7—Aside te 
front line sentries—next time 
see a rugged little fellow with 
gnruly shock of hair running 
and out of danger zones don’t 
it’s only Pfe. Dave Williams 
ing for the coming Allied 
x Championships. 
an over-cautious guard, a bit 
by a scantily clad individ- 
ing up a hilly road over 
“ yon of German pris- 
ners had trudged in the opposite 
direction just a few minutes be- 
fore, took a shot at Williams the 
other day, a precautionary blast 
that stopped Dashing Dave in his 
tracks. Whereupon Dave walked 
: to the sentry with arms sky- 
told him where to get off, 
continued his trial we S 
illiams, 25-year-old residen 
aasooonter, N. J., is determined 
Army is not going to halt his 
career. He was the“iaik of 
Blanding, Fla., with his ir- 
antics, was picked up at 
Swift, Texas, for question- 


Ci 


t 





ing and arrested by MPs at a POE 
for indecent exposure, in addition 
to drawing fire, all while getting 
in a little harmless practice, 

A distance runner at heart, Wil- 
liams would rather run than eat. 
The outspoken athlete proved that 
at Camp Blanding in his basic 
training days when each noon, 
without fail, he would don his 
track suit, run five miles, take a 
shower, suck. an orange and be 
ready for a 15-mile hike or what 
have you in the afternoon. He 
volunteered for the ski troops and 
wound up at flat, sandy Camp 
Swift, Texas—of all places. 

Standard equipment for the 
10th Mountain Division I and R 
man is a faded track suit, a carry- 
over from his running days with 
the Shanahan Catholic Club of 
Philadelphia. Shanahan C.C. is 
engraved in green letters on the 
tattle-tale grey shirt, with a 
winged foot beneath the letters. 
The suit, familiar to Philadelphi- 
ans where Williams used to tear 
around the streets in practice, 
is always with him, or on him. 

Williams finished third in the 


PFC. DAVE WILLIAMS 
(12th AF Photo) 





recent Allied Cross-Country run 
in Florence, running five miles in 
27.29, with only a minimum of 








practice. He was almost shut out 
of the meet but at the last min- 
ute went te his Special Service 
Officer and told him the 10th had 
some “pork chops,” (Williams’ 
term for any runners he can beat) 
going to the race and it was a 
shame for him, the potential win- 
ner, to stand idly by. The officer 
Was so impressed he cut orders 
for Williams te go but told him 
he’d better bring back a medal. 

Ever since he was old enough 
to tag after his Dad, George Wil- 
liams, whe won 60-odd cups in 
distance races, Dave has been 
pounding through city streets and 
country roads. He thus became 
immune to the “where you goin’ 
Bud?” and “what's your hurry?” 
taunts and ignored them, but af- 
ter his near fatal incident with 
the sentry Dave has adopted more 
cautious tactics. 

Williams talks a good race but 
he can back up his ego with a list 
of achievements. He figured he 
would have run against Gunder 
Hagg in the Swede’s recent track 
tour of the States as he has run 
the mile run in most of the major 
indoor arenas. Dave beat Joe Mc- 


Dashin’ Dave Takes The Shanahan Colors To 5th Army Front 


Cluskey in the 10,000 meter cress 
country championship in °42, 9 
race he lost to Jimmy Rafferty, 
Hage’s consistent conqueror, in a 
phote finish. He’s won the Middle 
Atlantic Cross Country three 
times, holds two track records at 
Annapolis from his days with 
Georgetown University and has 
won numerous sectional and colk- 
legiate distance races. 
While at Blanding, Williams 
read of an Indian breaking the 
record for the 25-mile run with a 
rifle and full field pack. Where- 
upon Dave received permission te 
take a crack at the mark. That 
night he strapped pack and rifle 
to his side and ran, while his com- 
pany walked, on a night hike in 
a trial spin. The boys found him 
leaning sadly against a tree about 
four miles down the road, a dead- 
tired young man. He decided the 
Indian could keep the recerd, he 
wasn't cut out for 25 miles. Dave 
has his eyes on some legitimate . 
track marks after the war, hew- 
ever, so if you see the Gallopi 
Ghost of the 5th Army frent den’ 
shoot—it's the pride ef the Sha- 
nahan C.C. 














Here’s The 
Payoff - - - 















Q—1. What is the exact height 

Doc Cramer, Detroit Tigers’ out- 

elder? 2. Who holds the world’s 

ord for throwing a baseball the 
9 


—Pfc. Frank C. Holan 
Pic. Frank J. Franco 
Pvt. Sam J. Votsis 


A—1. Six feet, two inches. 2. At- 
y Donald, Yankee righthander, 
a baseball (Aug. 30, 1939) in 
Cleveland Stadiom at the rate 


mea. 139 feet a second or 94.7 miles an 
Lt. ae x. The previews record was held 
i SWI Dee Miles, former Athletics out- 


, at 136 feet per second. 


Q—How come you guys could 
se up Man O’ War’s age? I al- 
———s that a gee-gee’s birth- 
s Jan. 1. 

—Braidwood the Bookie 
A—The rule of the turf says that 
thoroughbred becomes a year 
reach Jan. 1, but Big Red is 
the exception among race 
sas he was in the days when 
won 20 races of his 21 starts. 













—Who won the playoff game 
tn Orégon and Washington 
for the northern division bas- 
il championship of the Pacific 
st? 2. Does Howard Hobson 
ity plan to abolish the one hand 
ot from the game entirely? 

—Pfc. Roy R. Seeborg 
1, Oregon 39, Washington 
37. 2. He’d like to, 

. + * 
X—I am interested in attending 
'U. 8. Army Sports School cur- 
lly being conducted in Rome. 
bw do I apply? 

—Pic. William E. Woodrow 
A—See your unit special service 
Meer for information concerning 
pbility, registration, etc. 

> > 7 
’—Did Dixie Walker ever play 
the Detroit Tigers? 
—Pvt. C. Zotalis 


Yes, 1938 and part of the 1939 


. 
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. . 
¥—When does the major league 
ball season open? 

—S-Sgt. Robert B. Meyerson 










Joe Wants Te Know 
How Old’s Too Old 


KHORRAMSHABR, Iran, April 
7 (ANS)—When Joe Marino, 38- 
year-old New York heavyweight, 
tried to sign up for the Inter- 
Allied boxing tournament, a medi- 
cal officer turned him down, say- 
ing he was too old. 

Marino then went to the com- 
manding colonel and protested if 
he was too old to fight he was too 
old to be overseas. The colonel 
okayed him for the tournament 
and Marino justified his claims 
by winning the title. 


Maple Leafs Blank 
Detroit In Opener 


DETROIT, April 7—The Toronto 
Maple Leafs opened their bid for 
the championship of the National 
Hockey League by defeating the De- 
troit Red Wings, 1-0, in the opener 
of the Stanley Cup final playoffs 
last night in almost a _ perfectly 
played me. Only two penalties 
were called as both teams played 
close defensive hockey before 13,046 
fans. 
The break of the game occurred 
in the first period when Dave 
Schriner, Toronto winger, skated 
through on a Detroit play formation, 
grabbed the puck and eluded the 
defense as he pounded a shot into 
the nets behind Harry Lumley. 
The only rule infractions of the 
contest occurred in the second period 
when Mel Hill was sent off for trip- 
ping and Lorne Carr went off for 
highsticking, both of Toronto. 
The sharpshooters of both clubs 
were kept constantly at long range 
by stout defenses. Frank McCoo 
had little difficulty registering the 
shutout and Lumley was seldom in 
trouble. 


Bouley To Big Red 


ITHACA, N. Y., April 7 (ANS) 
—Ed McKeever is assured of one 
football lineman for next year, his 
opening season at Cornell. Gil Bou- 
ley, All-America tackle at .Boston 
College three years ago, out of the 
Army with a discharge, chose to 
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l}Trippi, the former 


Sat. Joe DiMaggio 
Assigned To Rome 


ROME, April 7—S-Set. Joe Di- 
Maggio, the ex-New York Yankee 
slugger, has been assigned to the 
Central Sports School in Rome, it 
was announced yesterday by 





AFHQ. DiMaggio will report in the 
near future and will assist former 
major leaguer Ethan Allen with 
the baseball instruction. 

DiMaggio, 


whose first overseas 
ee assignment was in 
* the South Pacific 
last year, re- 
- turned to the 
U. S. several 
weeks ago and af- 
ter undergoing 
treatment for a 
stomach ailment 
was reassigned to 
a post in New 
E Jersey. 
; DiMaggio’s last 
season with the 
Yankees before 
entering the 





DiMAGGIO 
Army was 1942, when he batted 


.305. A veteran of six World Se- 
ries, DiMaggio will lend his 
knowledge of baseball to the sol- 
diers being sent to the school to 
brush up on athletics in prepara- 
tion for a mass participation sports 
program. 


Cardinals Select Trippi 
As 1st Pro Grid Choice 


NEW YORK, April 7 (ANS)— 
The National Football League di- 
rectors postponed action on several 
proposed mergers today and con- 
fined their activities to the annual 
draft of college players. Charlie 
Georgia run- 
ning mate of Frank Sinkwich, and 
later with the Third AAF was the 
first choice, a Chicago Cardinal 
selection. 

Pittsburgh, with second choice, 
picked Florida’s Paul Duhart, the 
storm center of a morning contro- 
versy. Duhart played with Green 
Bay last year, and his name was on 
the draft list by a special ruling. 
The proposed Philadelphia-Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago Bear-Cardinal and 
Brooklyn-Boston mergers will be 








follow his coach rather than re- 
turn to B. C. 


discussed later in order to make an 


FORT KNOX, Ky., April 7 





Baseball Standings 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 

Pct. 
857 
714 
571 
428 
428 
-333 
-333 
286 


Portiand 
Los Angeles 
Seattle 


Sacramente 
San Diego 
Oakland 
Hollywood 
San Francisco 
Friday’s Scores 
Los Angeles 4, Seattle 2 
Portland 5, Sacramento 1 
San Diego 3, San Francisco 2 
Oakland 10, Hollywood 8 


Nelson Boosts Lead 
Despife Byrd's 65 


ATLANTA, Ga., April 7 (ANS)— 
Byron Nelson increased his lead to 
six strokes at the halfway mark of 
the 10,000 dollar Iron Lung golf 
tournament here yesterday with an 
even par 69 for a 36-hole total of 
133. Sammy Byrd slipped into sec- 
ond place with the best round of 
the day, a 65 for 139. 

Nelson started out as though he 
intended to duplicate his 64 of 
Friday and carded three birdies 
on the first five holes before run- 
ning afoul of a sandtrap. On the 
back nine Nelson lost the beauti- 
ful control he’s had on his drives 
and went over r on the 14th 
and 17th holes of the Capital City 
Club. 

Orville White of Winston Salem, 
N. C., had a second straight 70 for 
140, one stroke ahead of Joe Zar- 
hardt, Bobby Cruickshank and Joe 
Kirkwood. Sammy Snead had a 73 
which gave him a tie at 142 with 
Jimmy Hines and Ed Furgol. 

A highlight of the day’s play was 
a hole-in-one by Denny Champ- 
layne of Orlando, Fla., who wound 
up with a 73. Harold McSpaden, 
Elmer Reed and Ed Dudley trailed 
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eight-team league. 


Deaf Mute’s Ninth Inning 
Home Run Wins For Reds 


(ANS)—Dick Sipek, the Cincin- 


nati Reds, deaf mute outfielder, belted a ninth inning home 
run that gave his club a 5-4 victory over the Chicago White 
Sox here yesterday. Bob Gillespie, Chisox’ catcher, hit two 
homers, one with the bases empty in the second and another 
with one on in the seventh. George Woodend went the distance 
———+¢ for Chicago while “Boom-Boom” 


Beck and Frank Dasso pitched 
for the Reds and allowed only 
five hits to Woodend’s ten. 





Bosox Rout Yanks 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., April 7— 
The Boston Red Sex scored eight 
runs off Bill Zuber in the first two 
innings and beat the New York 
Yankees, 13-7. Karl Drews and 
Johnny Moore succeeded Zuber on 
the hill and the trio gave up 18 
hits. Clem Hausman, Joe Wood Jr., 
and Otis Clark pitched for Boston 
and were hit freely. 





Phillies Win, 4-2 

CAMP LEE, Va., April 7—Vernon 
Kennedy and Charlie Sproulle 
pitched six-hit ball as the Phila- 
delphia Phillies downed the Camp 
Lee club, 4-2, here yesterday. The 
Phils pounded out 12 hits. 





Giants In Rout 

LAKEHURST, N. J., April 7—The 
New York Giants swamped their 
Jersey City farmhands, 19-3, before 
the personnel of the Naval Base 
here yesterday. A double with the 
bases loaded in the first inning by 
Ernie Lombardi and Phil Wein- 
traub’s homer with two on in the 
second were the Giants’ big hits. 





Browns Score 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., April 7 
—The St. Louis Browns continued te 
prey on their farmhands, the Toledo 
Mudhens, ‘as a late rally gave the 
Brownies a 7-6 victory. Sam Zoldak 
and Earl Jones pitched nine-hit ball 
for the Browns. 





Macks Beaten 

CURTIS BAY, Md., April #— 
Dick Kurtes’ eighth inning Texas 
leaguer gave the Curtis Bay Coast 
Guard two runs and a 7-6 triumph 
over the Philadelphia Athletics. The 
Guardsmen piled up a big lead off 
Luther Knerr but the A’s came back 





the leaders with 144. 


with six runs off Don Kerr. 
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Crimea Agreement 
On Poland To Stand, 
Stettinius Reassures 


WASHINGTON, April 7—Secre- 
tary of State Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., declared today that nothing had 
happened to shake his belief that 
the Crimean agreement on Poland 
will be carried out, according to the 
Associated Press. 

In a speech to the Council on 
Foreign Relations, Mr. Stettinius 

- reprimanded those who express con- 
cern over the prospects of the San 
Francisco conference because of the 
delay in Moscow consultations on 
the formation of a new democratic 
Polish government and because of 
Russia’s request for three seats in 
the United Nations Assembly. 

“If we based our course of action 
on that reasoning we would never 
have a conference or a world or- 





ganization,” Mr. Stettinius said. 
“New problems will continue to 
arise.” 


The Secretary of State pointed 
out that for two years, the major 
Allies disagreed over Poland and 
that the Crimean decision is “only 
seven weeks old.” 

Told that the Russian publication 
“War and the Working Class” sug- 
gested that the big powers must 
defend rather than amend the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan, Mr. Stet- 
tinius replied the conference would 
be a meeting of the United Nations 
to agree to a security organization, 
with the plan placed on the table 
as a basis of discussion and that the 
United States and other nations 
could suggest amendments. 


SECURITY CAPITAL 

LONDON, April 7—Prague, the 
capital of Czechoslovakia, will be- 
come the permanent headquarters 
for the new world security council, 
Reuter’s quoted well-informed dip- 
lomatic circles here today. The 
choice, it was said, will be recom- 
mended to the San Francisco con- 
ference. 


PRE-CONFAB TALKS 
WASHINGTON, April 7 — The 
first pre-San Francisco conference 
session will open here Monday with 
representatives from more than 30 
countries meeting to draft prelim- 
wnery. plans for a World Court tri- 
unal. 


Huge Jap Battleship 
Sunk Near Okinawa 


(Continued from page 1) 


capital, Naha, fought deeper into 
fixed defense positions. 

Delayed accounts of fighting 
which preceded the Okinawa land- 
ings were released yesterday. 

Some major units of the British 
fleet which were neutralizing air- 
fields in the Sakishima Islands 
south of Okinawa on D-day were 
attacked by Japanese planes and 
damaged slightly, Admiral Nimitz’s 
headquarters announced. One ob- 
server, declaring the 35,000-ton 
battleship King George V was in 
the fleet, reported the giant was 
attacked by five of ten attacking 
enemy planes. British fighters and 
naval anti-aircraft gunners de- 
stroyed 22 Jap planes and damaged 
three more in three days’ operations 
in the Sakishima area between 
Ma:ch 31 .ad April 2, the Associated 
Press reported. 

In the Kerama Islands, off the 
southwest coast of Okinawa, where 
Americans stormed ashore to set up 
artillery positions to blast Okinawa’s 
defenses before the actual landings, 
539 Japs were killed and 166 cap- 
tured. : 

Since the start of the Okinawa 
operations, the Japs have lost a 
total of 1,212 planes destroyed or 
damaged by American naval fliers. 


JAP 15TH FINISHED 

KANDY, Ceylon, April 7—British 
troops of the Southeast Asia Com- 
mand have written off the Japanese 
15th Army as an effective fighting 
force, a communique declared yes- 
terday, with the announcement that 
& definite phase of operations in the 
central Burma plain has been com- 
pleted. ; 

Japanese of the 15th Army, cut 
off between Mandalay and Meik- 
tila, have been liquidated and the 
army’s remnants driven into the 
hills. Two other Jap armies have 
suffered considerable casualties, the 
communique reported, in a fight to 
deny the British the use of a valua- 
ble base for future operations. 

















New Jap Cabinet 
SAN FRANCISCO, April 7 (AP) — 
A new Japanese cabinet has been 
formed by Admiral Baron Kantaro 
Suzuki, Domei announced today. 
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Werewolves 
Claim They 
| Killed Rose, 


LONDON, April 7 (UP) — The 
German “werewolf” radio claimed 
today that the killing of Maj. Gen. 
Maurice Rose, commander of the 
3rd Armored Division, was the re- 
sult of action by a “werewolf” party 
and congratulated them for “this 
good catch.” 

The radio said that General Rose 
had abandoned his tank and was 
walking through the streets of 
Paderborn when he was suddenly 
confronted with the “werewolves” 
who emerged from a house en- 
trance. 

The next moment the “surprised 
Jew” was bumped off by five shots 
from point blank range, the “were- 
wolf” radio said. 


10th Airborne Gains 
25 Miles On Luzon 


MANILA, April 7 — American 
troops of the 10th Airborne Division, 
carried by small scout planes, have 
seized Lucena, capital of Tayabas 
province in southern Luzon, the As- 
sociated Press reported today. The 
air operation netted a swift gain of 
25 miles and put several airfields 
at the disposal of General Mac- 
Arthur’s troops. 

Another combat team, Brig. Gen. 
Hanford McNider’s 158th Regiment, 
working with Filipino. guerrillas, 
meanwhile captured Bangued, the 
capital of a northern Luzon prov- 
ince on the Legaspi peninsula. In 
central Luzon, the Yanks advanced 
10 miles inland south of Manila and 
established contact with 14th Corps 
troops in Santa Cruz. 

In a modern adaptation of medi- 
eval castle defenses, American 
troops on various Philippine sectors 
yesterday were reported to be using 
boiling oil and fire against one 
stubborn center of Jap resistance. 

The inflammable liquid was 
poured into crevices leading into 
pits and caves on the Caballo 
Islands, neighbors to Corregidor in 
Manila Bay. Tracer bullets and 
phosphorus shells then set the liquid 
afire. U. S. Army engineers said 
the practice would be used until the 
remaining Japs surrendered or are 
wiped out. 


15th Heavies Rake 
North Italy Targets 


MAAF HQ, April 7—Rail yards, 
bridges and ordnance factories in 
northern Italy were attacked yester- 
day by strong forces of escorted 
heavy bombers of the 15th Air Force, 
while fighters strafed rail objectives 
in southern Germany. 

Targets in Italy for the heavies 
included the Verona and Brescia 
marshalling yards and ordnance 
plants, while methane gas plants, 
fuel dumps, factories and rcad and 
rail communications were targets 
for a iarge force of tactical air 
force fighters and fighter bombers. 
Gun positions at La Spezia and rail- 
road bridges in the central Po also 
were attacked. 

Coastal and Balkan Air Force 
fighters and fighter bombers heav- 
ily attacked targets in Yugoslavia 
and shipping in the Adriatic. 




















THEY’RE 


Two 7th Army Yanks were wandering through the ruins of Geislautern, possibly lvoking fora 
stein or two of the foaming German brew they’d read about, when they bumped into this 
mobile dairy. It wasn’t long before their mess pans were brimming with fresh milk, which was 
even more welcome a treat than what the men were really looking for, it says here. 


NOT ALL BULL SESSIONS 
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Quick Troop Moves 
To Pacific Probable 


(Continued from page 1) 


units needed in the highest priority 
for the acceleration of the campaign 
in the Pacific. Any delay, any loss 
of momentum in that campaign 
means the unnecessary loss or 
mutilation of more young Ameri- 
cans. It is not merely a question of 
how long would’ be the delay in 
terms of days but rather one of 
how much reorganization for re- 





newed resistance the Japanese 
would be able to effect by reason of 
that delay.” 


For these reasons, General Mar- 
shall said, the attitude of the people 
at home will be of the “utmost 
importance” to the Army’s morale 
and fighting efficiency. 

“They must be brought,” he said, 
“to understand the urgent require- 
ments of the situation. They must 
be persuaded to support us in the 
last great effort to hasten the end 
of this war.” 














BREMEN 


(Continued from page 1) 





Weser south of Petershagen were 
linked up to a depth of more than 
5,000 yards while, farther to the 
north, both bridgeheads of the 11th 
Armored Division have grown in 
strength and size. U. S. 9th Army 
forces cleared Hamm, largest Ruhr 
city yet to fall to the Allies. 

Lt. Gen. Alexander M. Patch’s 7th 
Army forces were meeting with 
stiff resistance in the drive toward 
Nuremberg in the Heilbronn-Wurz- 
burg area. 











Iwo Photo Survivor 
Home On Bond Tour 


PEARL HARBOR, April 7 
(ANS) — Renea Gagnon, Man- 
chester, N. H., Marine is the only 
Marine in Associated Press pho- 
tographer Joe Rosenthal’s famous 
Mt. Suribachi flag-raising picture 
to survive the battle of Iwo Jima. 
He is homeward bound today to 
take part in a bond tour and to 
see his girl. 

There are six men in the his- 
toric photo, five Marines and one 
Navy hospital corpsman. The 
Navy man later lost a leg in the 
battle. 








Coal Strikes Force 
Steel Mill Closings 


(Continued from page 1) 


report to the board this afternoon 
on their “progress” since the Labor 
Department certified the case to 
WLB a week ago. 

Their report, from all outward 
signs, will be that there has been 
no progress whatsoever. WLB was 
then expected to schedule hearings 
for next week in an effort to con- 
clude the dispute before April 30, 
expiration of the 30-day extension 
of the old wage contract. 

UMW president John L. Lewis 
posted a ticklish question of stra- 
tegy for the operators last night 
when he announced he would show 
up for another bargaining session 
today despite the fact that opera- 
tors said they would not. 

The operators subsequently re- 
considered, but did not reveal 
whether they would reverse their 
original plan and attend. 





™ death. 





Land-Based Fighter 
Planes Attack Toky 


GUAM, April 7 — Land-bas 
American fighter planes have 9 
tacked the Japanese homeland 
the first time, aiding a heavy B 
attack on the Tokyo and Nago 
areas, advanced headquarters 
the U. S. Pacific Fleet announo 
today. The fighters flew from I 
Jima; the more than 150 B- 
from the Marianas. 

According to Reuter’s, the fight 
planes were long-range Mustan 
The Associated Press said they we 
part of the 7th Air Force. 

In another lashing air blow, Li 
erators spanned the China Sea 
bomb the vital port of Hong Ko 
for the third consecutive day, s# 
ting off tremendous  waterfre 
fires and wrecking three merc 
ships. General Douglas MacArth 
headquarters announced the 
dropped 164 tons of bombs, brin 
ing the total for the three-day 
sault to 459 tons. 

Other Liberators rained 72 t 
of fragmentation bombs on Form 
sa’s Tychara airdrome, while t 
medium bombers sank or dama 
three tankers and two & 
freighters. Seventeen small J 
cargo ships were sunk off 
south China coast. 




















French Trials 


PARIS, April 7—Of 2,701 ped 
tried on charges of collaboration 
France during March, 317 
sentenced to death, 87 to life 
prisonment and 459 were ® 
charged, the Paris_ radio 
nounced today. Since the liberal 
of France, i6,831 ple have bé 
tried on charges of collaboral 
and 996 of them were sentenced 








Sth Army Troops Gain Three Miles In Mountains 





(Continued from page 1) 

the coastal flat at 0500 and struck 
along the ridge seven minutes later, 
The first mountain objective — a 
stumbling block which held up 92nd 
Division troops throughout the un- 
successful attack several months 
ago—was taken by a single battalion 
within 30 minutes. Hand and rifle 
grenades wiped out bunkers manned 
by as many as 20 Germans. 

At dawn the whole battle area 
bec: ne clearly visible from an ad- 
vance OP. Dead ahead, the village 
of Strettoia is located at the foot of 
mountainous terrain which sur- 
rounds the village on three sides. 
One ridge, against which the main 
attack was made, lies to the east of 
the town and runs roughly north 
and south. A second ridge is an east- 
west spur at right angles to the 
main features and hinges just be- 
hind Strettoia. The flat, green 
coastal plain begins at the foot of 
both ridges and continues westward 
to the sea. 





While the main and most suc- 


cessful assault came against the 
ridges east of the town, another 


regiment was to proceed on the} 


plain northward to the east-west 
ridge. This was to be cleared and 
Strettoia occupied. At the end of 
Thursday's operations two of the 
three key features had been oc- 
cupied and a company commander 
with seven men had made his way 
to the fringe of Strettoia. They 
could not be reinforced and with- 
drew after dark. Little additional 
progress had been made by this 
regiment up to 1600 hours today, 
the second day of the attack. 

Soon after the battle began, 
heavy smoke screens were laid down 
in front of the town by both Al- 
lied and German artillery. But in 
the mountains, above the smoke, 
it was easy to follow the progress 
of the attack. German flares burst 
upon the semi-darkness from an 
ever-decreasing area. And our ar- 
tillery, which at first burst along 
the entire north-south ridge, 





gradually moved north with the 
advance. 

Meanwhile, along the north-south 
ridge, infantry veterans moved 
steadily forward. Mt. Folgorito, the 
first objective, and Mt. Carchio, 
the second, were seized ultane- 
ously and virtually without opposi- 
tion from the surprised cn. 
By nightfall Thursday, only three 
bare, hump-backed knobs separ- 
ated the men driving down from 
the north and those moving up 
from the south. Three German 
companies were trapped without 
supply lines or wire communica- 
tion. But flanking fire from the 
west coast, where the attack had 
moved behind schedule, forced the 
southern force to hold up. 

Today the southern force called 
for air support from Rover Joe 
after the first morning attack was 
pinned down. Four Thunderbolts 
appeared. The first dropped a bomb 
200 yards off target—the 


three |Lucian K. Trusco 





knobs—but the second scored a di- 
rect hit. The other two planes fol- 


lowed up. Infantrymen res 
the attack and bagged 380 prisolt 
within a few minutes. 
Twenty-second Tactical Air Om 
mand identified the four pilots 
cl the infantry’s pal. 
from the 57th Fighter Group 7 
said they were Lt. Joseph 
lone of Alliance, Ohio; Lt. lee 
F. Heinman of Baytown, Tex 
Robert E. Morrison of Coquille, 
and Lt. Roland E. Lee of San 
Calif. ait 
The linkup of the force ™, 
cut off the Germans from. 
north and the southern #8 
troops is expected momen, 
Field headquarters repor in 
A 





Mt. Belvedere will be wholly 4, 
hands by dusk, giving 7 
the whole north-south 


sive against another Mt. Belver 


of here. 
many miles east Sr, 8 


commander, toured the battle * 
this afternoon. 




















GOSH, WONT Mom BE SURPRISED 
WHEN SHE Comes HOME AND SEES 
WHAT A BIG HELP IVE BEEN / aha 





‘THANKS, EARL! TELL ON Boy! Look Ar 
MARS: STOVER FLL BE ns SWELL CAKE MA 
BAKED! BuT GEE - SHE 
Z FORGOT TO WRITE p~ 
HAPPY BRTHDAY" Se 





BIRTHDAY CHIEF 
NUTT! MOM 
SENT ME OVER 
TO INVITE You 
TO HIS PARTY 
TONIGHT ! 























4 OUTTA THIS 
f TUBE i FOUND ON 
THE KITCHEN 
SHELFYS 


yuM-yum! Look JUMPIN JEEPERS! 
THIS TASTES AwFuL/ 


AT THAT SwEUL 
CAKE! ru CUT YO 
iT AND WE'LL SGC 
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My! WHAT A DANDY VOB OF 
WRITING YOU DID, SOA! wae 
wor’ YouR FATHER BE a 

















CATRAPS / NO WONDER IHAVEN 


You AND youR ead + 
Tr e 
O CATSUP sas“, 


SOLD ANY TOMAT 





you HAVE A NICE MARKET (ae 
HERE. BUT YOu SURE DONT PZZBE 
Now YOUR GROCERIES ! PK iu ars 

ZA WRONG? 


IN FRONT AND 


CHANGE THAT 
SIGNS ¢ 
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THE QUOTATIONS IN the questions below date back to I775 and forward 
to 1945. In The Stars and S.ripes office, where the questions were first tested 
cut, 50 poiusts were regarded as better than average, 75 points as excelent, 90 as 
terrific and 100 as damn near impossible. Score four points for eaeh correet answer. 











list of 15 countries you have to choose from: Germany, Spain, Finland, Ru. 
gary, Austria, France, Czechoslovakia, England, Norway, Poland, Switzerian; 
Helland, Bulgaria, Portugal, Belgium. Counting tem points for each coy 
score of 9@ would be perfect. But.a score of 70, or seven right, qualifies 
am expert. 














Europe On The Spot 


ONE OF THE BIG problems the peacemakers will have to cope with at t¢ 
of World War IE will be that of fixing the ever-changing beundaries 
countries in Europe. Drawn below are the broad outlines of nine 
vations. See how many you can identify. The nine are included im the 
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I. Match the names listed on the right with the quotatidns given in the left- 
. hand column. 
1 Where liberty dwells, there is my Franklin Roosevelt, in an address to 
country. Congress. 
2 We are here to stay. Nathan Hale, before his execution. 
3 War is hell. Benjamin Franklin, in a letter. 
4 I only regret that I have but one Woodrow Wilson, in an address to 
life to lose for my country. Congress. 
5 Here they wuz and there we wuz. Gen. Mark W. Clark, at Salerno. 
6 I skall return. Brig. Gen. Anthony McAuliffe, at 
Bastogne, 1945. . (t) (2) (3) 
7 Sighted sub—sank same. Gen. Douglas MacArthur, on leaving 
Luzon. 
8 Nuts. Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman, in 
a graduation address. 
9 The heart of this nation is sound— Donald Francis Mason, U.S.N., in a 
the spirii of this nation is sfrong— radio message. 
the faith of this nation is eternal 
10 The world must be made safe for Bill Mauldin’s Willie and Joe, on the 
democracy. ‘Anzio breakout. 
II. Complete the following quotations: 
1 Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence: We hold these truths to be 
selj-evident—that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain unalienable rights, that among these are..... 
2 George Washington: Te be prepared for war is one of the most effectual 
MC@GRS .. . ee (4) (5) (@) 
3 Daniel Webster: Liberty and union, now and forever ..... 
4 Henry Clay: ,2 would rather be right ..... 
5 Abraham Lincoln: That this nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom and that..... 
III. The following quotations are violently garbled. Unscramble them. 
1 James Otjs: Without tyrrany, taxation is representation. 
2 Israel Putnam: Of the whites? Don’t see until you fire their eyes! 
3 Thomas Paine: Men’s souls are these: the times try that! 
4 Franklin D. Roosevelt: To fear is the only thing. We have fear itself. 
5 Theodore Roosevelt: Speak big and softiy carry a stick. 
IV. What, im general, were the circumstances surrounding these quotations? 
1 What hath God wrought? 2 Mr. Watson, come here; I want you. 
3 Remember Pearl Harbor. 4 Greetings. 
5 Lafayette, we are here! (Answers On Next Page) (9) 
- = == "i 9 "ye 
5 16 ‘7 
2! 2 
32 36 
By Pfc. CHARLES D. JACOBSON - * 
Special to The Stars and Stripes 
4s 
ACROSS 68 Mental picture. DOWN 
1 Hoop. 69 Compass point (abbr.). 1 Fictional heroine. 
5 Philippine island. 70 French lily. 2 Accustomed. 
10 Marries. 71 Emeraid isle. 3 City in Yugoslavia. SS 7 
14 Re-conquered United 72 Shade of green. 4 Secluded valley. ? 3 64 5 2 
Nations capital. 73 Ruhr city. 5 Old card game. a . 
16 Captured Rhineland 75 Smvll, edible sea fish. 6 Bone of the forearm. 7} 
capital. TT Beskirted sailor. % suit. 
18 Smooth (music). 73 Eiongaied fish. 8 Monster. 73 m 
20 Entertained. 79 Three-voice musical 9 Compass point (abbr.) 
21 Favored. group 10 Dampens. 7” D 
22 Made amends. ' 80 Petroleum 1t Seif 
23 Steep hill. 82 Guerrilla tactic. ‘ , ° 88 
24 River in Russia. 84 Golf mound. 12 The Pree City. 
26 Devoured. 85 Victoria —— ' 13 Hardens. 1 
27 Flower. 87 Heavily bombed 14 Pleor coverings. < 
29 English letter. enemy capital. 15 British-owned Red 5 ps on 
30 Dirk. 89 Joins Sea port. . 
32 Fragrant ointment. 91 Sheltered side. 16 Attractions. 106 od 
34 Former Russian ruler. 92 Takes. offense at. IT Inventor. : =e 
35 One-thousandth of an 94 Spike of corn. 18 Den. 109 0 nm [2 [113 4 ns ~ 
‘inch tpl). 95 River crcssed by Red 19 Lyric poems. 
36 Totals. Army 25 Duct. M7 8 1” jrto 121 22 es 
38 Self-satisfied. 97 Sheet of glass. 28 Uncooked 
40 Point out 98 Snares. 31 Rim. 24 125 126 
41 Two-wheeled car- 100 Molten rock. 33 Binding moral force. |— 
riages. 103 At liberty 34 Skinny. 127 ize ” 
* 42 Element of the atmos-. 104 Magit stick. 35 Factory 
phere 195 Smooth fabric. 37 Seasoning. 
44 Baltic port. 107 Medieval war club. 39 Fowls 
46 Nothing. 109 Enlisted ‘(abbr.). 40 Scatter. 54 River of German folk- 81 General Eisenhower. 103 Marshes. 
47 Fragrances. 110 Secret Chinese club. 41 Young woman. lore. 83 Face of a clock. 104 Troubles. _ ol 
50 Desire iongingly 111 Pronoun. ‘43 Quick blow. 56 Lariat. 86 Joy. . 106 - Kring oy 
51 War prize 114 Funeral pile. 45 Greek letter. 58 Willow . 87 Lean. 108 Female sheep (P* 
54 Greek letter. 116 Base. 46 In the vicinity: 60 Hindu princess. 88 Man’s name. 110 Large plant. . 
55 Rear end. 117 Character. 47 More umbrageous. 62 Take (Scottish). 90 Trolley car. 111 Hawaiian dance. 
57 Petition 119 Try to equal. 48 River flowing inte the 64 Born. 92 Tough soldier. 112 Dash 
58 Verbal. 122 Adulterated. Rhime at Coblenz 66 Shade tree. 93 Took pot shots. 113 Rank an off 
59 Sailor. 124 Gazes. 49 German industrial re- 67 Stitch. 95 Decorative. 115 Mohammedan 
61 Old form of “to have.” 125 Kindrea gion taken by the 73 Sea eagle. 96 Built-up river mouths. 118 Vase d 
63 Carpenter’s tool 126 Temptresses. Russians 74 Loov 2f rope. 97 Cooking utensil. 120. Feline soun arving 
65 River on which Bre- 127 Anglo-Saxon slave. 51 Silesian capital. 75 Hurl. 99 Clever. 121 Soread 10F @ 
men is located. 128 Grew thin. 52 Repeat 76 Prong. 101 Rated 12? Profession2’. | 
67 Bristle. 129 Poles. 53 Indigenous peoples. 79 Layer. 102 Oak fruits. (Answer On Net 
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the men of a 15th Air Force B-17 group arrived at their base last 
cember, they found nearby a mountain honey-combed with old caves, 
once used by the Italians as wine cellars. 


EN 


Passages once had been barely 


as anna 


wi 


for a jeep but with 


ting and captured German cement, the Gis finally had something: 
This is one of the entrances to-the social center. 
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“~~ 2. Gen Clark. 3. Gen. 
'*. Nathan Hale. 5. Willie and 
been ert. 7. Donald Fran- 
ran ar McAuliffe. 9. Presi- 

‘ t. 10. Woodrow Wilson. 
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(1) Austria; (2) 
slovakia; (4) 


(6) 


3 one and inseparable, 

4 than be president. 

5 government of the people, by 
people, for the people shall 
perish from the earth. 


1 Taxation 
tyranny. 


without representation 


the 


not 


is 


2 Don't fire until you see the whites 


of their eyes! 


3 These are the times that try men's 


souls. 


4 The only thing we have to fear is 


fear itsel?. 


5 Speak softly and carry a big stick. 


by Samuel B. Morse. ‘ 


IV. 1 The first message sent by telegraph 


2 The first words spoken over the tele- 


phone by Alexander Graham Bell. 


3 War slogan of World War Ii, marking 
the Jap bombing of Pearl Harbor. 
4 The first word with which your 

friends, neighbors and draft board 


broke the news. 
5 Spoken at the grave 


of Lafayette 


when the first American troops ar- 
rived in France in the last Werld War. 


EUROPE QUIZ 

Denmark; (3) 
Germany; 
(7) Poland; 


Holland; (8) France; 


Sweden. 


Czecho- 
(5) Switzerland; 


(9) 


The place was filled with rock and rubble, but the boys went to work with 
their brooms and blesting powder and began turning the caves into some 
thing practical, tike a theater, a night club, a chapel, a class room. 


ee = #4. 


To provide ventilation for their theater, they blasted through 25 feet 
of solid rock. And the full-size gym (below) was once a wine storage 
room. Some rooms lie as much as 40 feet underground. 
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3 IDDEN YANKEE BUT OUR NIGHT 
TRANSMITTER WE HAVE FIGHTERS HAVE ANTICIPATING THIS MOVE, THE NAVY SENDS FIGHTER- 
BEEN SEEKING ! NOW OUR |} ALREADY RISEN! BOMBERS TO STRAFE THE JAP AIRFIELDS AS THE 
AIRCRAFT MAY FOLLOW (TS RUNWAYS ARE LIGHTED FOR THE DAY-TRAINED PILOTS.. 
BEAM AND DESTRov IT! THEN USE Day a i a 

FIGHTERS, FOOL! 














AT THE CLANDESTINE RADIO STATION IN THE HILLS... 





MR.RYAN: THERE IS THEY HAD TO FIND ' 
RIFLE FIRE UP THE US SOONER OR LATER 
VALLEY ...THE JAPS MUST \ SEND FOR THE DRAGON 
HAVE RUN INTO THE LADY... 
DRAGON LADYS GUERRILLA7 
PICKET LINE ! 
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SURE, T Do - BUT SHE 
DOESN'T ! -- AND YOU 
WERE A LAWYER 
BEFORE THE war 


WE WILL DISMANTLE THE V0 IT COMES OUT! \ LONG AGO I ARRANGED VF nz. evan, DONT you 
RADIO TRANSMITTER AS My PEOPLE ARE TO \ FOR EMPTY TRANSPORTS RECALL THAT THOSE 
SOON AS WE GET THE BE SACRIFICED WHILE \ TO COME © THIS FIELD, TRANSPORT PLANES 
SIGNAL THAT WE ARE YOUR PRECIOUS YANKEES \WHEN I ASKED FOR THEM, LEFT THE PHILIPPINES 
NO LONGER NEEDED... FLY AWAY... YOU WILL [TO EVACUATE YOUR MEN ! TWO HOURS AGO TO RIE. IN 
HOW LONG CAN YOUR MEN REMEMBER THAT I STILL] WHEN YOU RELEASE TERRY HERE ON OUR BEAM ¢ 
HOLD OFF THE JAPS 7... HOLD TERRY LEE as/ L WILL SEND FoR THEM! 
a > — NOT BEFORE ! - 


YOu HEARD THE 
FIRING, RYAN 2... 
WHAT ARE YOUR 

ORDERS FOR THIS 
PAWN OF THE 

MIGHTY YANKEE 
SCHEMES 7 
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